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WINSTON CHURCHILL: 


50 Years of Campaigning 


Could you put 30 people in one car? 


Or hit a bump with a force of nearly 
10 tons? 

Of course not. But this machine does 
virtually these very things! Our engi- 
neers created it to learn how to give 
you more safety and more comfort in 
the great new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler cars. 

That’s a regular Plymouth body and 
frame being tested. The ends of the 
frame are anchored to steel girders. 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Body rigidity test—practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


Then an engineer applies a force of 
10 tons to that orange-colored beam— 
more than five times a normal heavy 
load . . . as if 30 people were aboard! 

That’s far more strain than youd 
put on a car in any kind of driving. 
But exact measurements show that not 
even this extreme test can bend or 
damage the structure of frame or 
Safety-Steel body! 

Tests like this helped us develop for 
our cars bodies and frames that are far 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


more rigid ... and far safer! They help 
keep the whole car free from vibration 

. make doors and windows work 
smoothly without sticking or jamming. 


The test is another example of the 
way we use practical, creative imagina- 
tion in many ways at Chrysler Cor- 
poration to give you more value in the. 
new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and* 
Chrysler. Our dealers will welcome ans 
opportunity to show you all the value® 
features of these great cars. 
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DODGE DESOTO - CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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t takes 5 stockholders 








We think the people who make up 

nion Oil Company are as good as they 
bome. In fact, we’ll back their technical 
kills and “know-how” against any group 
pf oil men in the country. But with all 

eir skills and knowledge, they couldn’t 
make a gallon of petroleum products 
without ‘‘tools.’’ 


It takes skill and knowledge PLUS 
drilling rigs, oil wells, refineries, labora- 
tories, pipe lines, service stations and 
several thousand other kinds of ‘‘tools’’ 
before you can make and distribute mod- 
ern petroleum products. At Union Oil the 
investment in these “tools” amounts to 
$68,400 per employee. This is several 
times larger than the national average 
of all manufacturing industries—(about 
$6,000 per employee)—for the oil industry 
requires far more heavy and complex 
equipment. 





3. Consequently where many large com- 
panies have 1 or 2 stockholders for each 
employee, Union needs the investments 
of 5 average stockholders in order to put 
lemployee to work. To provide ‘‘tools’’ 
for 7,238 Union Oil employees, we have 
had to enlist the savings of 37,220 pre- 
ferred and common stockholders. 
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ORIGINAL EARNINGS DIVIDENDS RETURNS 


4, It's not hard to see that unless we 
give these thirty-seven thousand stock- 
holders a reasonable return on their in- 
vestment, we can’t stay in business very 
long, or keep our seven thousand Union 
Oil people employed. Yet the American 
stockholder, during the last 20 years, has 
taken more punishment—verbally and 
tax-wise—than any other group in the 
nation. 
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5. Actually, stockholder returns in this 
country are moderate in the extreme. At 
Union Oil our dividends have averaged 
4% over the last 20 years on the net capi- 
tal invested in the company. So we feel 
that the responsibilities of management 
should be threefold—to see that Union 
Oil customers are well served; to see 
that the people who do the work get a 
square deal, and to see that the people 
who provide the “‘tools’’ are fairly com- 
pensated. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ll 


feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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increases typing production ... slashes office costs! 


Here’s valuable news on how you can increase your typing 
production! Yes, anywhere from 10% to 50% is possible with the new 
Remington Electri-conomy—the new electric typewriter 

that turns out more work, better work in less time and with less effort. 
The Electri-conomy is scientifically designed to meet all your 

typing requirements with greater ease, greater speed and greater 
accuracy. Mail the coupon below for detailed information on 


how you can start saving today ... the Remington Electri-conomy way! 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


MAKE THE lerfri-comuomy Test IN YOUR OFFICE TODAY 





For your needs 
we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. | REMINGTON ELECTRI-CONOMY REMINGTON KMC REMINGTON NOISELES 








We make them all 
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OISELES EW REMINGTON PERSONAL 


THE FIRST NAME 
IN TYPEWRITERS 






Remington Rand, Dept.TE-10,315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
(0 Send me FREE copy of “Electric Typing vs. Manual.” 


C Please arrange to have your representative call to per- 
form the FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office — without 
obligation, of course. 
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News within the News 


A PRESIDENTIAL INTERVIEW—Here, in an illuminating interview with Harry S. 
Truman, you get the President's attitude on sending a new emissary to talk with 
Premier Stalin, on his campaigning plans and on his press relations 


BIG GOVERNMENT: NEW TREND IN U. S.—New York’s Governor Dewey discusses 
practical politics in a lecture series at Princeton. He sees the basic issue between 
the major parties as how to improve welfare without losing liberty...... 


DRASTIC CONTROLS IN WAR 

Master plan for controls in World War 
III, now approved by top U. S. planners, 
adds up to this: Prices, wages, rents, se- 
curities, all will be frozen the day war 
starts. Rationing begins almost at once. 
Civilian production will be cut far back, 
limited to few plants. Taxes may be triple 
World War II rates. Living standards 
will be forced down by at least 20 per 
cent. This article gives you the outlook, 
step by step. 
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Hot, teeming Indo-China is turning out 
to be the Greece of Asia’s “cold war.” 
Communist forces there are battling 
forces backed by U.S. and Western 
Europe. The coming few weeks will tell 
whether local fighting will develop into a 
major East-West struggle. : 


RUSSIA‘S ‘COLD WAR’ GAIN....P. 19 
Russia’s treaty with China points up the 
fact that the Soviet Union is winning 
more people in the world to its side than 
is the United States. In fact, Joseph 
Stalin has gained a distinct edge in the 
“cold war.” How he has done it is told in 
this important dispatch. 


MR. CHURCHILL, RADICAL 

Winston Churchill, in this week’s hotly 
fought election, winds up 50 years of 
campaigning, much of it on welfare- 
state platforms. An undisguised radical, 
this time he is the leader of a party still 
called Conservative. Result is it’s hard 
to distinguish between Labor and Con- 
servative aims. Both are far left of “Fair 
Dealers” in U. S. 


WHAT IT TAKES TO RETIRE P: 
It’s no longer possible for most people in 
U.S. to retire on their own earnings. 
Higher taxes and lower returns on in- 
vestments mean that a man must ac- 
cumulate $112,000 in order to retire on 
$4,800 a year. Big fortunes are on their 
way out. Most people spend their capi- 
tal during life, leaving little to be taxed 
at death. 


FIGHT FOR CONGRESS IS ON....P. 28 
With elections coming up in November, 
both political parties now have started 
their campaigns. Basic platforms are set, 
opening dinners are out of the way, and 
charges are being hurled thick and fast. 
By-elections in New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts cheer Republicans. Both sides are 
aiming at 1952. 


AND ON OTHER............ seseeeeeee- PAGES: 
Mabey OF ING WS). cicsccccoostcoccvcxsasscsesst Bere: 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead 
David Lawrence Editorial 
Life Around the World 
Worldgram 
People of the Week... 
We've Been Asked: 
What Taxpayers Must Do 
Labor Week 


Finance Week 

Bumper Crop: Signal of Trouble 54 
News-Lines for Businessmen 56 
Business Around the World..................57 
Plus and Minus: 

Indicators of Business Activity..........: 39 
NINN. 2:: coins ieciandeshmembdiiehinthtaacteinidcal 60 
COVER: Winston Churchill. See page 21. 

(Photograph from Combine Photos, Ltd. ) 
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Water aplenty 


//*/) 4/./,on the Water Level Route 


Is abundant water a must for your new plant? You'll 
find that need easy to fill along New York Central’s 
well-named Water Level Route. . 


Central tracks follow both banks of the Hudson and 
Mohawk Rivers. They serve the Great Lakes cities from 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls to Chicago. They reach the 
Ohio River at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Cairo... the 
Mississippi itself at St. Louis. 


WATER PLUS INDUSTRY’S THREE M’s—Ample water 
is only one advantage of a “Central” location. For, on 
New York Central, you’re central to all of industry’s 
three M’s ... Markets, Materials, Manpower. 


Concentrated in the area New York Central serves 
are 52% of America’s buying power, 60% of its coal 
production, 64% of its skilled labor. Here, too, are the 
modern ports that handle 85% of U. S. Atlantic trade. 


EASY WAY TO FIND A “CENTRAL” LOCATION—Let > 
New York Central’s industrial experts do your Qi Gm» 
preliminary hunting. They know this area. They /= 

can help you reap the full advantage from this 71> 
Railroad’s multimiilion-dollar improvement pro- 

gram. And their help is yours for the asking! Write 

Industrial Development Dept., Room 1314-E, New 

York Central, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 

New York. 





J&R Mackinaw City = 














New York Central 


The Smooth Water Level Route 








When you 
think of 
PITTSBURGH 


Tinksy 


PEOPLES 

















Pittsburgh’s famous ‘Golden 
Triangle”—principal business 
district—is undergoing spec- 
tacular “face lifting.” The new 
Point Park, for which 36 acres 
have already been purchased, 
will be bordered by distinctive 
commercial buildings. New 
skyscrapers soon to be erected 
include the world’s first all 
aluminum office building. New 
parkways will simplify trafhc. 

There are ample facilities 
and many advantages for your 
Pittsburgh operations. And for 
banking services, Peoples First 
National provides every fea- 
ture known to progressive 
financial management. Your 
Pittsburgh plans will receive 
complete, rapid co-operation. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Member F. D.I. C. 





——The March of the News___ 


Press relations. A President’s most 
ready access to the American public is 
through the give and take of regular 
White House news conferences. Last 
week President Truman’s cordial rela- 
tions with the White House newsmen 
seemed to be undergoing a change. The 
atmosphere was a bit chilly. 


Next question? When Harry Truman 
first entered the White House his press 
conferences were a reporter’s dream. He 
answered questions 

from all sides, on all 

subjects, and always 

seemed anxious to say 

more. After one par- 

ticularly voluble ses- 

sion a veteran reporter 

remarked: “I’ve never 

seen anyone so anx- 

ious and eager to say 

the wrong things.” 


Quiet zone. But, in 
recent weeks, Mr. 
Truman’s conferences 
have produced less 
and less news. “No 
comment” became the 
answer to a lot of ques- 
tions. White House 
aides hinted that the 
President sometimes 
thought he was being 
asked all the wrong 
things and not enough 
of the right ones. 
Last week, Mr. 
Truman had some- 
thing to say. So he met with Arthur 
Krock, correspondent of the New York 
Times and gave him an exclusive inter- 
view—something most Presidents do but 
rarely. For Harry Truman it was the first 
time, but it might not be the last, how- 
ever much newsmen valued the custom 
of “no exclusives” from a President. 
Pointedly, he told his news conference 
that he would give interviews whenever 
he pleased to whomever he pleased. 


A familiar path. With the exception of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, few Presidents 
have stuck consistently to the idea of 
spontaneous press conferences. In Calvin 
Coolidge’s day, questions were submitted 
in writing. He answered what he chose 
and ignored what he chose. It was the 
same with Herbert Hoover, whose press 
relations worsened as the depression 
deepened. Toward the end of his Ad- 
ministration, meetings with the newsmen 
were all but abandoned. 

Last week, old-timers in the White 
House press room wondered if the old 
days were on the way back in their deal- 
ings with President Truman. 


TIME OUT 
Coal and auto strikers keep 
a lot of wheels from turning 


That empty feeling. While negotiators 
talked last week, nearly half a million 
Americans were making news by the 
effortless means of staying home from 
work. Coal cars were empty. So were the 
assembly lines at the Chrysler plants, 
There was a feeling of apprehension that 
long-distance telephones would go dead 
if telephone workers joined the miners 
and automobile workers on strike. 
It was coal that made the most news. 
Coal operators had complained that John 
L. Lewis was talking 
but wasn’t saying any- 
thing. For a |i mg time 
they couldn’t find out 
precisely what he 
wanted. Then, sud- 
denly, he came up 
with a proposal that 
left the operators 
gasping. Mr. Lewis 
a asked them to guar- 
tas antee his miners an 
5 cepeeaees annual wage, based on 
a minimum of 200 
working days a year. 
Meanwhile, the coal 
shortage grew worse. 
Schools were closing 
along with factories. 
In Washington there 
was talk of a national 
catastrophe as the coal 
stockpile thinned 
down to a_ nine-day 
supply. Finally, as the 
week neared its end, 
John L. Lewis started 
to talk in specific 
terms. He spoke of a 200-day guaran- 
teed work year, a 95-cents-per-day raise 
for the miners and a 15-cents-a-ton in- 
crease in the royalty for his union's 
welfare fund. For the first time in weeks, 
Mr. Lewis and the mineowners seemed 
to be getting down to cases. 


Prison fare. Frank H. Bigelow. of 
Rockville, Md., spent 1,198 days in Jap- 
anese war prisons. Last week, Uncle Sam 
hand him a check for $1,198. 

Mr. Bigelow was the first of 125,000 
Americans who were to receive $1 a day 
from the Government for each dav they 
spent as prisoners of the enemy. Checks 
also will go to the survivors of another 
15,000 men who died in prison or since. 
The payments are compensation for the 
substandard. diets the Germans and Jap- 
anese provided for their prisoners. By the 
time all the checks are in the mail, the 
U.S. will have sent out 110 million dol- 
lars in cash to former GI prisoners of 
war. Probably most of them feel the 
same way Frank Bigelow does. Said he: 

“I wouldn’t go through it again for 4 
million dollars.” 
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"We're Completely Sold on GMC Dependability” 


“We have just put our fourth GMC into service, 
having decided to standardize on GMC trucks 
because of their over-all superiority," asserts R. H. 
Robinson, General Manager of the Tri-State Brick 
& Tile Company, Jackson, Mississippi. ‘We put 
these trucks to a daily test and they pass with flying 
colors. Each truck averages 2,000 miles per month 
over all kinds of roads and through 
the rough, muddy areas surround- 
ing new building sites . . . and we 
have delivered as many as 22,500 
brick in one day with one GMC.”’ 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


MORE LOADS, 


AA 
TRUCKS 


MORE MILES, 


There is no better testimony of truck worth than 
the voluntary statement of a satisfied owner. Truck- 
built from front bumper to rear axle, GMCs earn 
that praise . . . with power generated by efficient, 
valve-in-head gasoline engines or famed GM 2-cycle 
Diesel models . . . with stamina based on strong, 
sturdy chassis with deep, durable frames . . . with com- 
fort provided by big, “king-sized” 
cabs . . . with a wide range of 
equipment options giving them the 
ability to exactly meet the require- 
ments of specific hauling jobs. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


AT LESS coSsTr! 





EY MAN 


cat Sinclair... 


BECAUSE Stnclairs Navy” carries more than 52 million 
barrels of crude otl and refined products a year 


Yes, the master of an ocean-going tanker is 
indeed a key man at Sinclair. 

Tankships are the most economical and most 
efficient method of transporting in bulk oil and its 
products. Some of the tankers in the Sinclair fleet 
can carry and deliver as much as 200,000 barrels 
(almost 8% million gallons) in one cargo—equal to 
a train of railroad tank cars over six miles long. 

Sinclair’s vast transportation network—which 


also includes the longest company-owned pipeline 


SINCLAIR—A Great Name in Oil 


system in the world, more railroad tank cars than 
are operated by any other oil company and thou- 
sands of oil trucks—is another reason why Sinclair 


is “A Great Name in Oil.” 





SINCLAIR OIL 


630 Filth Avenue + NewYork 20, N.Y. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Newsgrann 
Next turn in the Truman popularity curve is to be down, not up. Truman 
luck, running strong for 15 months, is starting to break for the worse. 
"Cold war," expensive, is going badly. In Asia, Russia is winning. 
one was badly bungled. In Europe, supposed allies are talking neutrality. 
Truman-Acheson brain-trusting has U.S. ending up on the defensive. 
Budget troubles, already big, will grow bigger with a speeded arms race. 
Unemployment is back, too, probably to stay as a problem. Unemployed, now 
near 5 million, will decline somewhat, but will be big enough in numbers by late 
1950 to bother the President. What to do is quite a problem. 
Farm surpluses, like unemployment, are back to stay. It's discouraging. 
Big strikes haven't helped matters either. There are signs that voters 
often haven't been pleased by the complacent way Mr. Truman regards strikes 
that tie up big industries, cause inconvenience to the public. 
Trends at work suggest more, not fewer, troubles for the White House. They 
indicate that it will become more difficult for the President to sit back and 
watch the Truman popularity curve rise as nature takes its course. 


That 




















Cold-war defeats pose a real dilemma for U.S. and Mr. Truman. 

Peace gestures, armistice moves while U.S. is losing, are hard to make. 
They would be an admission that the "get tough" line had failed, that those who 
led U.S. into the cold war, promising victory, were nearer to defeat. 

Arms race, on the other hand, if speeded, will cost real money. The 13.5 
billions taxpayers now put up for military will be chicken feed if U.S. really 
tries to guarantee security through arms for itself and for Western Europe. 

A budget already badly unbalanced would then be in first-class trouble. 
Taxes, instead of being reduced, probably would have to go up. Votes, instead 
of being made by a "tough line" in foreign policy, might readily be lost. War, 
never very popular with voters, is the end product of arms races. 

Yet, without vastly increased U.S. armament, Western Europe apparently is 
to cool in its enthusiasm for tight military ties with U.S. People abroad are 
glad to have dollar gifts, but they are making it plain now that they want to be 
neutral if any bombs are going to be dropped. 

Mr. Truman has maneuvered himself into a very interesting situation. 





Don't be too surprised if peace gestures are made, even So. 

Peace hopes, if raised, could help in the November voting. 

War scares, fright, if permitted to grow, can hurt politically. 

Arms race, if pushed now, will complicate an already bad budget picture. 

Talks, peace gestures, have a deep political appeal. 

The President, as a result, may swallow his pride sometime in 1950 and 
reopen lines of communication with Stalin. Odds seem slightly on the side of the 
prospect that he will. Politics of the situation suggests it. 








Troubles, returning, are causing Mr. Truman to be irritable. 
Truman irritations are reflected in sharp treatment of newSpapermen, in 
sharp talk to his leaders in Congress. President doesn't enjoy the defensive. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


Dean Acheson, State Secretary, doesn't either. Mr. Acheson is irritable, 
too, jumpy, afraid of Congressmen, newsSpapermen and the troubles they can cause 
him. Acheson job of regaining cold-war initiative isn't to be easy. 

Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, has his troubles as well. Mr. Johnson is 
busy trying to make 10 divisions sound as big as 200, to stretch a few bombers 
into a force big enough to contain Russia. It's hard and irritating. 

Charles Brannan, inundated by farm surpluses, can just sit and hope. John 
Snyder has to hope, too, that the bills for all of the things Government wants to 
buy and give away won't inundate him and his check-writing machines. 

Truman Administration, on the defensive, isn't as confident as it was. 




















Mr. Truman will trust mostly to luck to get him out of trouble. 

Drought is overdue and might cut 1950 crops. Officials hope so. 

Labor leaders, enjoying something of a strike spree, will be expected to 
settle down before midyear and pay more attention to politics. 

Coming of spring, a seasonal employment rise, it is hoped, will ease the 
unemployment problem, cause the fact of joblessness to slip into the background. 

Business pickup, it's hoped, will help the budget picture. 

There is no brain trust at work now figuring ways to reverse the trend, to 
turn the tide of forces pushing the Administration to the defensive. 











Armament increase to bolster the cold war is improbable now. 

Arms budget for the year ahead will hold at around 13.5 billion. 

Armament on an expanded scale is probable, though, for 1951 and 1952 if 
cold-war trends continue. Arms race, except for atomic weapons, finds U.S. far 
behind. In atomic weapons, U.S. head start won't remain decisive. 

More arms, plus new Government guarantees for use of credit in business, 
in construction, in agriculture will be pushed if unemployment keeps growing. 











Credit use is field in which Government will grow active if pump-priming 
demands are revived, if there is new planning to create more jobs. Spending 
directly by Federal Government is unlikely to be the main reliance next time. 


As a gauge to Government action to deal with unemployment: 

Under 5 million unemployed, and dependence will be placed on unemployment 
insurance, on direct relief by States and cities, on voluntary plans. 

Above 5 million, and the Federal Government will stir. There then will be 
White House backing for positive plans to increase employment. Congress may 
balk for a time, but persistent unemployment would force eventual action. 

Unemployment is near the dividing line now. Prospect is, however, that the 
total of those out of jobs will decline in the first half year. Testing period 
is most probable about a year from now. Much will depend on the state of business 
and of employment at that time. Chances are that it will not be quite so good 
as it now is, but still not bad, either. 








Resulting budget prospect for year to start July 1: 

Outgo: Not far from 42.5 billions. 

Income: Around 37.5 billions. 

Deficit: About 5 billions. 

That's as Mr. Truman outlined it, and there is no real sign that Congress 
is to alter the totals much. Aid abroad will be cut. Aid to farmers, veteran 
aids, some others will very probably go up to offset any cuts. 





Excise tax cut continues to be probable. 

Cut in excises, if made, probably will come by midyear, not much before. 

Tax increase on corporations remains quite improbable. Loophole closing is 
likely for some situations. Depletion allowances won't be changed. 

Estate tax increase is improbable. So is gift tax raise. 

Tax revision on a broad scale is becoming improbable for this year. 
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He turns minutes into profits... 
“time-engineering” is the secret! 
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HE success of most executives 

today may well be measured in 
minutes —the profitable, productive 
minutes they pack into every busy 
hour...for in business today time is 
the critical factor. 


That’s why Shaw- Walker has dedi- 
cated itself, for more than fifty years, 
to serving the “‘time-economy”’ of 
American business men— providing 
the tools to speed up planning, or- 
ganization and office routine. 


Note the executive’s desk, above. 


The smooth working top is only 
29" from the floor —the new height of 
comfort and efficiency. Everything on 
the desk is within easy finger-tip 
reach—everything in the desk is pre- 
positioned for fast, easy finding. It is 
“time-engineered”’ 27 ways through- 
out to eliminate clutter, confusion 
and wasted time. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 





GHAW-WALKER 


And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
chairs, files, fireproof cabinets, sys- 
tems, indexes and supplies— 4000 dif- 
ferent items—each “‘time-engineered”’ 
to fill the needs of every job, increase 
the production of every worker. 


If you are setting up a new busi- 
ness or merely wish to modernize 
worn, outdated offices, be sure to use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 





New, low, comfortable ~~ gy 
height (29’’). Puts you on 
top of every job. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space—executive, adminis- 
trative and clerical. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket — saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments — space for 
everything you need at 
your finger tips. 





Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,” and “Hold” 
letter trays inside—confi- 
dential, quick, no desk top 
clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers— 
saves “‘barrels’’ of time. 


Werte for FREE BOOKLET 


The booklet, “‘Time and Office Work,”’ is packed with ideas for stretch- 
ing office time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
Awealth of ideas on “time-engineered ” office systems and equipment. 36 pages! 
Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today on business letterhead 


to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 20, Michigan. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF OFFICE FURNITURE 











AND FILING EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
BRANCHES AND EXCLUSIVE DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





bef he Palmer House proudly plays “host to the nation.” 
Its inherently rich traditions have been greatly enhanced by friendly 
Hilton hospitality. This distinguished hotel is the home of the 


glamorous Empire Room—one of the world’s famous supper clubs. 





| Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 





C WN. HILTON, Presivent 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE ¢ THE STEVENS ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


... another 


famous hotel 


under 
Hilton 


operation 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
THE STEVENS and 
Tue PALMER House 
In New York 
Tue Piaza and Tue ROooseveELt 


In Washington, D. C. 
THE MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
THE Dayton BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hirton Hore. 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hore. 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Paracio HILTON 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise HILTON 
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U.S. WILL GET DRASTIC CONTROLS 
OVERNIGHT IF WAR III COMES 


Master Plan Cuts Living Level 20 Per Cent 


M-Day rules for a third World 
War will hit everybody—and fast. 

Plans now being detailed can 
start operating overnight. They 
set up @ man-power draft, sky- 
high taxes, rigid limits on buying, 
selling, saving, all business and 
all civilians. 

Next time, if Congress goes 
along, U. S. is not to feel its way 
into war the easy way. Crack- 
down comes with the first shot. 


Drastic wartime controls over pri- 
vate business and civilians for use in 
World War III now are in the final 
drafting stage. The master plan al- 
ready is agreed upon by top U.S. 
officials. The job of drawing up de- 
tailed legislation is under way. 

Restrictions decided upon for the next 
war make those of the last war seem mild 
by comparison. Planning is being based 
upon the assumption that war will come 
in a year like 1950 when there is full 
employment of a labor force in produc- 
ing goods and services for civilian enjoy- 
ment. 

The blueprint has been prepared by 
the National Security Resources Board. 
In its plan, just released from a “confi- 
dential” classification, NSRB recognizes 
aneed for drastic crackdown on civilians 
to release men and materials for war, if 
that should come. Private building will 
be stopped cold. So will production of all 
major durable goods for civilians. Many 
retail stores will be closed. Labor draft 
will be used to move workers to indus- 
tries where they are needed. Taxes will 
be far higher than in the last war. Forced 
savings will be used to freeze surplus in- 
come that taxes do not get. 

War next time, as officials see it, can- 
not be dealt with in the leisurely way of 
war last time. Instead, NSRB is con- 
vinced that details must be planned in 
advance, with a quick and thorough con- 
version to occur immediately after hostili- 
ties start. U.S. in the past has been able 
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to move by trial-and-error methods toward 
gradual, mild control over civilians. 

In World War il, for example, war 
came by degrees starting in 1940. When 
the shooting actually started, there still 
were nearly 9 million unemployed in the 
United States. Steel and other industries 
were using only part of their capacity. 
Much of labor, where employed, was 
working less than a 40-hour week. War 
was fought largely with the slack in the 
industrial system. Living standards of the 
civilian public actually were higher at 
the end of the war than they had been 
at the beginning. Consumers at war’s end 
were enjoying 25 per cent more goods 
and services than before the war. 

In World War IIL, all will be differ- 
ent, under assumptions of the NSRB 
plan. Industry, at war’s start, will be near 
capacity operations supplying a peace- 
time economy. Unemployment will be 
small. War will come suddenly. Action 
will be required without delay to cut 
civilian consumption by about 20 per 
cent. To force this shift from peace to war 
and to prevent runaway inflation in the 
process, controls will be needed immedi- 
ately. A 100 per cent rise in wholesale 


prices, a 65 per cent rise in living costs 
within a few days is pictured as the 
alternative. 

In terms of cold facts and figures: 

Civilian consumption, at a 179-bil- 
lion-dollar annual rate now, will have to 
drop quickly by 31 billion dollars to 148 
billion—assuming no price changes. 

Private investment in houses, apart- 
ments, stores, plant and equipment, now 
at a 37-billion-dollar rate, will have to be 
cut to 4 billion almost at once. 

Government purchases, at a 43-bil- 
lion-dollar yearly rate now, will shoot up 
to a 107-billfon-dollar rate. Civilians will 
have to give up many things, private in- 
vestment will just about have to stop, in 
order to make way for this war effort. 

It is against that background that the 
official planners have devised the con- 
trols they will expect Congress to impose 
at once if war starts. 

If war comes, the controls that will 
be applied, provided Congress goes along 
as expected, will be those outlined in the 
chart on pages 14 and 15. The prospect, 
in more detail, is this: 

Prices will be frozen immediately 
under the NSRB plan. So will hourly 
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CIVILIANS AT A COUNTER 


For a new hot war... 


new cold facts 
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wage rates. So will rents. So will all kinds 
of transactions, including trading in stock 
markets and commodity markets. Markets 
probably will be closed. There will be an 
immediate freeze, too, on stocks of retail 
goods and wholesale inventories. 

Rationing then will be imposed quick- 
ly, within a few days for some food items 
and basic raw materials, and within a 
few weeks for such things as clothing, 
household equipment, many types of dur- 
able goods. This will be supplemented by 
a super-OPA for long-range price control. 

Retail controls, meanwhile, are to be 
clamped down during the price-freeze 
period. Large numbers of stores will be 
closed at once. So will many service 
establishments. Products will be stand- 
ardized, with multiple brand names and 
various price lines replaced by single 
wartime models. It is in this field, distri- 
bution, that the biggest release of man 
power for war industry is expected. Here, 
too, the brakes will be applied directly 
on civilian consumption. 

Wholesalers, at the same time, will 
have the release of their frozen inven- 
tories controlled by Government ration 
orders, as a means of regulating the flow 
of available goods to approved retailers. 
This is to furnish another brake on the 
volume of goods to be released for ci- 
vilian use. 

Civilian industry then will be cut far 
back, with nonwar production concen- 
trated in only a few plants chosen by 
Government. Allocations at the manufac- 
turing level will control this output all 
down the line. Some industries not rigidly 
controlled in the last war, such as apparel 
and housefurnishings, are to have strong 
controls the next time. 

Stop orders will be issued immediate- 
ly to makers of cars, television sets, all 
major durable goods for civilian use. Lim- 
ited production, under tight controls, will 
be permitted only for a few standard 
models of farm equipment, stoves, fur- 
niture, essential appliances. But most 
plant capacity will be freed for war use. 

With these devices, U.S. industry is 
to cut its civilian production far back, 
release at least half of its capacity for 
use in the war effort. That shift will be 
speeded, as the NSRB plans it, by a 
labor draft to get needed man power 
into new war industries. Then, to solve 
resulting problems in the price-wage 
structure, there are to be these added 
controls over the dollar: 

Taxes will be greatly increased, to 
soak up most of the dollars that people 
no longer will be able to spend on ci- 
vilian goods. Where the effective tax 
level on individuals in the last war was 
about 10 per cent, it will be raised to as 
much as 35 per cent in the next. Cor- 
porate taxes will be raised accordingly. 
Excess-profits taxes will apply at once. 


14 


Basic data: National Security Resources Board 


Capital-gains tax, not raised during World 
War II, is to be raised sharply under the 
new plan. Excise taxes, far higher than 
those in the last war, will be clamped 
on many civilian items to discourage their 
use. Wartime taxes, in all, are planned to 
finance at least half of the war effort. 
Forced savings also are planned as 
a means of freezing other excess dollars 
that taxes do not get. Idea is to require 
that part of all incomes be paid in war 
bonds redeemable after war’s end. 
Credit use, meanwhile, will be 
checked quickly and thoroughly. Install- 
ment credit will end. Mortgage credit, 
too, will stop, with no more loans to be 
made available for private construction. 


Bank lending for private use, too, will 
come under Government regulation, will 
be used to support other methods of con- 
trol over the home-front economy. 

Investment in new homes, in stores, 
in store buildings, in plant and equipment 
for private use then is to be choked off 
almost completely, to prevent the use of 
dollar savings for nonwar building that 
might take materials and man _ power 
from the war effort. Investment in real 
estate, which turned out to be much 
more profitable than investment in wat 
bonds the last time, will come under 
firm controls in the next war. 

That’s the outlook now for controls te 
be imposed in World War III, as agreed 
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Prices, wages, rents 
‘will be frozen at once 
‘to prevent runaway 
= rises. Firm controls will 
follow. Rationing will 
| be imposed quickly: 
‘sugar, gasoline, meats, 
/ maybe clothing. 


a 


) Stop order will be 
issued against making 
of autos, refrigerators, 
television sets, all du- 
rables for civilian use. 





Labor, where neces- 
sary, will be drafted 
for war jobs, moved to 
war centers. 








How Government Will Take Over 


Retailers, wholesalers 
will have stocks of 
goods frozen. Goods 
will be released grad- 
- ually. under rationing. 
Many retail stores will 
be closed. 


Private building will be 
stopped. A cutoff will 
occur on mortgage 
credit. 


Taxes will skyrocket, 
tax on individuals to 
be 3'2 times effective 
rate of World War Il. 
Excess-profits tax will 
come back, capital- 
gains tax will be raised. 


War will be much more “total” than at any 


time in the past. Controls will be firmer, 


central direction stronger. 


Living standards of ci- 
vilians will be cut one 
fifth to release men, 
goods, materials for 
war. “War models” — 
will be ordered for 
many civilian goods. — 
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Installment credit will — 
be stopped. Bank lend- 

ing, too, will come 

under Government 

control, will be shifted. 
away from nonwar 

use. 


Saving will be forced 
en income groups who 
have money left over 
after taxes and after 
meeting ordinary living 
expenses. 
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on by top NSRB planners. It shows a war- 
time impact on U. S. civilian life far more 
drastic than any in the past. Plans for 
war controls are more widespread, more 
powerful, more centralized in their ad- 
ministration than even the recent war- 
time controls in Britain. They now are 
being translated into legislation ready 
for Congress to pass on the day the next 
War starts. 

What it all adds up to, in practical 
terms, is this: 

For individuals, the NSRB plan 
means a sharp drop in living standards 
when war comes. Incomes are not to rise 
as rapidly as they did the last time. For 
the average worker, taxes will take three 
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times as much of his income as they did 
in World War II. Compulsory buying of 
war bonds will take another share. The 
worker probably will change his job for 
war work, voluntarily or under a labor 
draft. He is likely to move into smaller 
quarters in the process, with no new 
private housing built to replace that de- 
stroyed by war. His food, clothing, other 
necessities will be tightly rationed. His 
luxuries will largely disappear. And his 
way of living will be regulated in detail 
by new Government agencies. 

For business, the effect of planned 
wartime controls is even more drastic. 
This time, no businessman will escape 
close regulation by Government. He will 
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be told what to produce or sell, how 
much he will get in the way of supplies, 
labor force, even financing. His profits 
will be limited by increased corporate in- 
come taxes, new excess-profits taxes, 
restricted investment. If a retailer or 
nonessential producer, he will stand a 
good chance of being closed down en- 
tirely. 

Next war, if the NSRB planners have 
their way, thus is not to bring the big 
boom in civilian as well as arms produc- 
tion that came with the last war. Instead, 
prospects are for a sharp cut in the na- 
tion’s standard of living, a clamp of 
tight controls over all parts of the na- 
tion’s economy. 
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INDO-CHINA: ‘GREECE’ OF 1950? 


Reported from SAIGON 


Jungle war in the Asiatic tropics 
is taking on vital importance to 
U.S. and Russia. French Indo- 
China looks like a second Greece. 

Russia and the West are squar- 
ing off, lining up behind opposite 
sides in Indo-China’s civil war. A 
rich area is at stake. 

Next few weeks will show 
whether Indo-China is to be 
picked as the new frontier against 
the Communist tide in Asia. 


The French possession, Indo-China, 
across the South China Sea from the 
Philippines, is in the process of: be- 
coming the Greece of Asia, now that 
the “cold war” has turned to the East. 

All of a sudden, with the Communist 
victory in China to the north, Indo-China 
is out front in the power struggle be- 
tween Russia on the one hand and the 
Western world on the other. 

Russia and Communist China 
have formally recognized the re- 
bellious Communist leader in Indo- 
China, Ho Chi Minh. U.S. and 
Britain have recognized Bao Dai, 
the ex-emperor whom the French 
finally restored as ruler of the main 
part of Indo-China. It is this area— 
the state of Viet Nam—for which 
Bao Dai and Ho are contending. 

The two sides are squared off for 
a test of strength that invloves the 
major powers of the world, much 
as the civil war in Greece brought 
the major powers almost face to 
face in the Mediterranean. The 
West, with the help of U.S. arms 
and dollars, won the battle for 
Greece. How the struggle for Indo- 
China comes out is to determine 
whether Communism will spill over 
into other parts of Southeast Asia 
and India, or stop at the southern 
borders of China. 

The map on this page shows the 
remote part of the world in which 
this latest trouble spot is located. 
It has been gripped by civil war 
for nearly five years, with French 
troops, on one side, battling against 
Communist-led native forces. 

Indo-China, bigger in area 
than France itself, is a country of 





some 27 million persons. Most of them 
live in the state of Viet Nam, either 
jammed together in a few cities or thinly 
settled on the fertile soil of the river 
deltas. The rest of the region is sparsely 
settled, mountainous and covered with 
forests. It is ideal terrain for guerrilla 
warfare. 

Indo-China is a tropical country of 
sudden changes in topography. It con- 
tains striking scenery and picturesque old 
ruins. Like the Philippines, the entire 
land is subject to violent rainy seasons, 
typhoons and tidal waves. 

In this tempestuous climate live Indo- 
China’s farmers and fishermen, following 
the main occupations of the country. 
Farming, especially rice growing, ac- 
counts for three fourths of the national 
income. Mining and lumbering also are 
important industries. 

For centuries the Indo-Chinese have 
led simple lives, getting along on a diet 
of rice, vegetables and fish. Meat is not 
common and milk is almost unknown. 

As a colony, Indo-China was once a 
valuable piece of real estate for the 
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French. It yielded surpluses of rice 
coal for export, as well as tin, teak g 
rubber. But exports now are far belj 
what they were before World Wags 
Civil war has cut the exports § 
fraction of their old value. It is this @ 
war, raging since the defeat of Japan 
the Pacific, that is making Indo-Chig 
key spot in the cold war between & 
and West. ’ 
Though France has about 150% 
troops pitted against the 70,000 meg 
Ho Chi Minh, the French are hag 
pressed. After years of intermittent f 
ing, Bao Dai and the French can 
sure of controlling only a third of ¥ 
Nam. The French control the populg 
cities and ports, but Ho commands m@ 
of the surrounding countryside. Frat 
has lost ground. 7 
Now France is looking to the U.S. 
help, much as the British did in Gre 
There is optimistic talk in Saigon of em 
quering Ho in six months if the U. S. wil 
provide 146 million dollars’ worth of aid 
U.S. is not talking of aid on that scal@ 
but some American help for Indo-Chin 
is assured. 5 
Indo-China can probably d 
on a U.S. fund of 75 million ¢ 
lars set up to fight Communism 
or near China. Still more U.S. 
may flow into the country if Amer 
ican diplomats, after their meetifj 
in Bangkok, decide that Indo-Chi 
is the place for the forces agai 
Communism in Asia to take a stam 
In addition, U.S. officials 
making it easier for the Fren@ 
Army to ship arms to Indo-Chimi 
Under terms of the U.S. milita 
aid program for Atlantic Pact ce 
tries, shipments of U.S. arms 
France will have the effect of 
leasing some French materiel 
use in French Indo-China. 
The supporters of Mosed 
backed Ho Chi Minh are not ta 
ing Communism. Instead, they @ 
exploiting the urge for national 
that is sweeping Indo-China, 4 
is all of Asia. The French are t 
ing to meet this clamor, at least p 
way, by giving semi-indepen¢ 
status to Bao Dai. But many Ing 
Chinese still look upon Bao Dai 
a French puppet. 
U. S. and Britain, backing Fre 
and Bao Dai, are getting in deq 
er every day. Indo-China begins 
look like Greece all over again.7 
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Fin the NEW 


DESOTO 


before YOU Mende. 


It has a handsome new look... 


exciting new features ...and a “ride” 


that’s sheer magic-on-wheels! 





—ue ‘ 
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Last vear. more people hought a De Soto 
than ever before. Thousands of others 
looked forward to owning a De Soto soon. 
Now the ear they hoped for is here, the 
magnificen: new De Soto. 

It’s good news, from new front grille 
to graceful new back. Not just a few 
changes—it’s a completely new model. 
There are dozens of new features for 
vour comfort and enjovment, such as 
sreater-than-ever visibility. And new 
features for vour safety, such as bigger 
and safer-than-ever brakes. 

It has Tip-Toe Hydraulic Shift and 


DE SOTO DIVISION, 








CHRYSLER 


Ue without shifting! 


evrol Fluid Drive to let you drive with- 
out shifting. It has the superlative 
high-compression Powermaster engine. 
It has feather-light steering. It has 
everything you ever dreamed of having. 
Yet you'll find it’s easy to buy and 
astonishingly economical to operate. 
No matter what car you expected to 
buy. drive a De Soto before you dec ide! 
Compare it with any car at any price. 
And the more carefully you compare it, 
the more certain you are to pick DeSoto. 
Tune in Tut Grovcno Marx Suow, “ You Bet Your Life.” 


Every Wednes 


day nisht over all CBS stations 


CORPORATION 








What. youve never Netti ¢ Cer? 


Do You Know How Convenient It Can Be? 


You can be a 2-car family any time you wish... by just renting a car from 
Hertz! Takes care of those many occasions when both you and your wife need 
the family car. And what about those days your car is being serviced, the busi- 
ness trips where private transportation is essential? And for the family without 
acar... think how convenient a rented car can be... for business and pleasure. 


Do You Know How Little It Costs? 


Here's a real surprise! The average cost on a weekday of renting a car from 
Hertz... for a full 12 hours, carrying several passengers if you want and 
driving 50 miles...is only $8.25! And gas, oil and insurance are included! 
Remember, too, you rent and drive a new Chevrolet or other fine car, in per- 
fect condition and as private as your own. Yes sir, for pleasure, for business, 
any way you look at it... it's a bargain! 


Do You Know About The Hertz Travel Plans? 


As a businessman you're going to like this! Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service, largest 
in the world, is available in over 400 cities and resort areas throughout the 
United States, Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Canada... an amazing system 
that makes possible the famous Hertz Rail-Auto, Plane-Auto Travel Plans. Now 
you can reserve a car through your local Hertz station, railroad or airline ticket 
agent or travel agency... make those long trips by train or plane... and 
have a reserved car ready at your destination! Try it... your next trip! 





You'll Enjoy These Many Hertz Advantages 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... Rates vary 
slightly between cities, due to varying costs. 
However, at the Hertz station in Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, 254 South St., the weekday rate is $5.00 
per 24 hours, plus 7c per mile, which means that 


RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS A.B.C.... A. Go 
to a Hertz station. B. Show your driver's license 
and identify yourself. C. Step into the car and go! 


CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE... At 


NOTE... To serve more cities 
and towns, licenses are being 
granted to responsible local in- 
terests to operate as part of the 


home or away, you can rent a new car from 
Hertz for an hour, a day, or a week, just as long 
as you want—any time, day or night. And you'll 
enjoy the reliable, uniform, courteous Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self service. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always 
sure that you are properly insured when you 
rent a car from any Hertz station. 


HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As 
a responsible Hertz patron you are entitled to 
the famous Hertz National Courtesy Card. Your 
Courtesy Card identifies you and is honored by 
all Hertz stations. 


a car taken out at 8:00 A.M.—driven 50 miles, 
returned before 8:00 A.M. on the next day— 
costs only $8.50 including gas, oil and insurance, 
regardless of how many ride. Less miles or addi- 
tional miles, 7c per mile. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION... Call 
your local Hertz station, listed under “H", 
“Hertz Driv-Ur-Self", in the telephone book. 
For full information and a complete directory 
of all Hertz stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 720, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


TRUCKS... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing 
and rental organization. Trucks are available at most Hertz 
stations for daily and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


You Can Rent A New Car From HERTZ As Easy As A) g 
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COLD WAR’: RUSSIA GAINS EDGE 


HONG KONG, TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


Reported from 


Stalin is winning friends and 
influencing millions in Asia, at 

.$. expense. Deal with China 
shows the pattern. 

More of world’s people are pro- 
Communist than pro-American 
for the first time in history. In 
terms of population, Russia now 
has the edge, and is gaining. 

U.S., spending billions all 
around the globe, still is on the 
short end of the “cold war.” 


Balance of power in the world is 
tilting more and more Russia’s way. A 
military alliance between Russia and 
Communist China, now signed, shifts 
balance further to Soviet side in Asia. 

For the first time since the Russian 
Revolution, there are more people in the 
world tied to Russia and her side than 
there are on the side of the U.S. and the 


IN 
WESTERN 
SPHERE 
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West. Russian influence is growing at a 
time when U.S. influence seems stale- 
mated in some areas and definitely 
slipping in others. Formal signing of a 
treaty between Russia and China auto- 
matically shifts China’s 463 million peo- 
ple and unmeasured undeveloped wealth 
away from the Western sphere. 

“Cold war’ to date, as waged by 
President Truman and a succession of 
Secretaries of State acting for the U.S., 
is one in which Russia holds the ad- 
vantage. 

On the western front in Europe, 
where Americans have poured billions in 
aid, U.S. and U.S. allies are ahead. 
Communism, a real threat at the end of 
World War II, has been checkmated 
throughout Western Europe. 

On the southern front of Europe, 
Communism has been stalled, too. U.S. 
dollars and military aid helped hold 27 
million Greeks and Turks out of Com- 
munist hands. Dollars were important in 
beating the Communists in Italy. Yugo- 
slavia, Communist itself, is weaned away 
from Russian direction for the time being. 


NEUTRAL 


On other fronts, Russia is ahead and 
still moving. All through Eastern Europe, 
up to the Stettin-Trieste line, Joseph 
Stalin has strongly consolidated Russia’s 
position. In China, Stalin has won a diplo- 
matic victory of immense proportions, at 
U.S. expense. Communist influence is 
spreading down through Asia. 

Losses suffered by the U.S. and the 
West generally through the cold war as 
now waged are probably unprecedented 
in history. Russia’s world is having its 
most robust growth in a period when, by 
Western calculation, it should be shrink- 
ing. What has happened, in terms of 
people and their allegiance, is illustrated 
dramatically by a few facts as shown in 
the chart below. 

At war’s end, Communist govern- 
ments, allied with Russia, dominated 193 
million people. in all the world. Russia 
and a few states along her borders were 
the only territories ruled by Communist 
dictatorships. In the non-Communist 
world were 1,820,000,000 people gener- 
ally friendly to the U.S. and having ties 
with the West. This is the way the world 
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looked when it moved into the postwar 
period. 

Now, less than five years after the 
Potsdam meeting of President Truman 
and Joseph Stalin, the Russian sway is 
extended immensely. Communist gov- 
ernments—many of them led by men 
trained in Moscow—are in command of 
nations ruling almost 800 million peo- 
ple. Eastern Europe was taken in first. 
There the Russians set up their own re- 
gimes on the ruins of World War II. Now 
China has been swung around to the 
Russian side. India, Burma, Indonesia 
have gained their independence from 
Western rulers and are neutral in the 
continuing cold war. 

The result is that the West finds it has 
lost more than 1 billion people from its 
sphere in less than 60 months. The losses 
came at a time when U. S. was handing 
out financial and economic aid to the rest 
of the world at an unprecedented rate. 

Russia’s sweep over great areas of the 
world occurred after the U. S. set out on 
the so-called “Truman doctrine” designed 
to contain Communism and Russian ex- 
pansion wherever it threatened. After 
many tries, the West decided a world 
settlement could not be negotiated on a 
friendly basis with the Russians. Deci- 
sion was made that the only language 
understood in Moscow was the language 
of naked power, backed by arms. So U. S. 
tried being tough with the Russians, but 
Russia is still branching out. 

Dividing the cold war along East-West 
lines at this juncture shows that the Rus- 
sians can count on 795 million people in 
their part of the world. U.S. and the 
West can count on 725 millions, at the 
most. In terms of industrial power and 
resources, the Western world remains 
much stronger than Russia. In terms of 
man power, Russia has the edge. 

A close look at China is possible 
now, showing some of the means Russia 
has used to turn the cold war to her 
advantage. 

China keeps Manchuria, under terms 
of the Russian deal. Moscow agrees to 
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... the scales are tipping Russia’s way 


turn over to China some of the industries 
taken away from former Japanese own- 
ers. This is a‘ direct denial, couched in 
diplomatic language, of the recent asser- 
tion by U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson that Manchuria is being at- 
tached to Russia. 

Port Arthur goes back to China. This 
important port on the Yellow Sea was 
taken away from China and turned over 
to Russia by the U.S. and Britain during 
the Yalta Conference. Now Russia agrees 
to pull her troops out and give China con- 
trol by 1952. 

Russia probably will keep the com- 
panion port of Dairen as a base for the 
Soviet’s growing submarine fleet. It has 
been developed as a submarine base, and 
the Chinese Communists are willing to 
let Soviet forces stay in control. 

A Manchurian railroad, which the 
U.S. and Britain persuaded Chiang Kai- 
shek to share with the Russians, is to be 
handed back to China control as a Rus- 
sian gift. Communist propaganda is ex- 
ploiting this deal over the railroad and 
ports for all it is worth. Chiang Kai-shek 
is pictured as a traitor, Britain and the 
United States as double crossers and Rus- 
sia as an openhanded friend of the Chi- 
nese people. 

China’s Communist Government is 
promised assistance by the Russians. Di- 
rect aid amounting to 300 million dollars 
is to be spread over the next five years. 
Trade relations between China and Rus- 
sia are to be improved. 

Russia gains a lot of things under the 
deal with China, and at little cost. Actu- 
ally, Russian aid to China will be less 
than 13 per cent of what China got from 
U. S. during the postwar years. But Mos- 
cow finds itself in a position to make 
strong propaganda points in Asia: 

Russia promises to withdraw military 
forces from Manchuria while U.S. con- 
siders putting permanent bases in Japan. 

Russia promises economic aid to China’s 
Communists while U.S. is withholding 
recognition and continuing limited sup- 
port of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists. A 


a : 
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Nationalist blockade, meanwhile, is work. 
ing hardship on millions of Chinese. 

Russians emphasize their opposition to 
Japanese imperialism, which they charge 
is supported by U.S. Americans in Tokyo 
are convinced there is little likelihood of 
new Japanese aggression. But Asiatics stil] 
fear Japan. They are worried, and Russia 
is cashing in on that worry. 

Russia is supporting native nationalist 
movements while U. S. policy is directed 
against Communism. Nationalism, not 
Communism, is the paramount issue in 
the eyes of millions of Asiatics. National- 
ists are bound to note Russia’s recognition 
of the Communist-led Viet Nam Govem- 
ment and also Soviet recognition of the 
anti-Communist Indonesian Republic. 
This contrasts with U.S. recognition of 
the French-sponsored Indo-Chinese Gov- 
ernment as opposed to the Viet Nam 
Government, which has more popular 
support. : 

Real problem for the West is that 
Russia’s diplomatic gains in Asia find the 
U.S. with no new ideas for recapturing 
the offensive in the cold war. Washing. 
ton, with no hope of negotiating effec- 
tively with the Russians, is inclined to 
spread its help over more of the world. 
That means spreading it thinner. 

Asia, where it resists Communists, is 
to get help from the U.S. Pacific de 
fenses are to be built up. There will be 
more U.S. Navy in Asiatic waters. U.S. 
dollars, as loans or gifts, will be used to 
plug the anti-Communist dikes. 

But there is only so much U. S. power 
and aid to be spread around. Strength- 
ening Asia may mean paying less atten- 
tion to Europe. And in such European 
countries as France and Italy the Con- 
munists still are a latent threat, The 
parties, though more or less dormant 
now, are big by any standards. Any letup 
by the U.S. is almost certain to bring 
the Communists back to active duty, stif 
up new worries for Americans on the 
western front. 

The effect of Russia’s deal with China 
is to run all through the global cold wat. 
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it is hard to see the difference 
between Tory and Socialist aims 
in Britain. Conservatives offer a 
“Fair Deal’’ too. 

Leading his party on a wel- 
fare-state platform is no sudden 
switch for Mr. Churchill. He’s held 
liberal views 40 years. 

Campaign shows Conserva- 
tives finally caught up with Mr. 
Churchill. No British parties are 
really ‘‘conservative’’ now. 















Winston Churchill this week wound 
up 50 years as a campaigner in British 
poitics. His first campaign was in 
1899 when, as a Conservative, he lost. 
Half a century later he appears as the 
undisputed leader of a party still 
called Conservative. 

By American standards, however, Mr. 
Churchill and his party in 1950 are not 
conservative, but radical. “Fair Deal” 
Democrats in the U. S. find Mr. Church- 
ill to be the champion of a welfare state 
far advanced than anything they pro- 
pose for the U.S. What Britain needs, 
Mr. Churchill says, is job security, tax- 
paid medical treatment for everyone, 
subsidized housing, guaranteed farm 
prices and more cradle-to-grave social 
benefits for all Britons. 

All this does not mean that Mr. 
Churchill did a somersault into Socialism 
just to get votes. Forty years ago, long 
before the Labor Party became a power 
in Britain, Mr. Churchill was an outstand- 
ing champion of such things as a mini- 
mum-wage law, Government employment 
offices and old-age pensions. At that time, 
Mr. Churchill fought the Conservatives 
as a member of the Liberal Party. But the 
story of what has happened to the Con- 
servative Party is largely the story of Mr. 
Churchill, a master campaigner. 

The Churchill line for Conservatives 
in 1950 sounds to many Britons like ac- 
ceptance of the Labor Party program, 
but Mr. Churchill claims it as his own. 
He can cite chapter and verse of his 

speeches in 18 election campaigns, he 
can point to his own record in many 
Cabinets, to prove that he was the origi- 
nal champion of many measures that 
now are considered Socialist. 

Such ideas do not suit Britons who 
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want to abandon Socialism immediately 
and turn the clock back to the days be- 
fore Government interfered in business 
and in industry. They find Mr. Churchill 
a radical; in fact, they found him a radi- 
cal many years ago. For Mr. Churchill, 
like his father, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
also a leader of the Conservative Party, 
has often urged the adoption of social 
measures of a popular nature. Lord Ran- 
dolph proposed social legislation to beat 
the Liberals in elections; his son turned 
Liberal when the Conservatives refused 
to accept social legislation. 
Conservatives in 1950 could not show 
that their party always stood for the wel- 
fare state. But they did build up a case 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 
... ‘Conservative’ in name only 


based on the 50-year record of the man 
who has been their leader in the memory 
of most British voters. 

Social welfare was not the major 
issue that led young Churchill to bolt the 
Conservative Party in 1904. He won a 
seat in Parliament as a Conservative in 
1900 after a year in which he became a 
national hero through his dramatic es- 
cape from a Boer prison in Britain’s 
South African war. Four years later, 
Mr. Churchill wanted free trade; Con- 
servative leaders leaned toward protec- 
tive tariffs. So he left the Conservative 
benches to join David Lloyd George’s 
Liberal Party. Looking back to his early 
career as a Liberal, Mr. Churchill could 


Mr. Churchill: 50 Years of Radicalism 





show that he, if not the Conservative 
Party, produced legislation that put Brit- 
ain far ahead of most of the rest of the 
world in social security. 

Job security, said the Conservatives 
under Mr. Churchill in 1950, must be the 
concern of Government. Just three years 


ago, some Conservatives were saying 
that a little unemployment would be the 
only thing that would make Britons work. 
But Mr. Churchill in 1950 reminded 
Britons that, as Prime Minister in 1944, 
he proposed a plan of Government pub- 
lic works to relieve unemployment if it 
developed after World War Il. In addi- 
tion, when Mr. Churchill was a Liberal, 
he introduced the bill that first made it 
the business of the British Government 
to find jobs for the unemployed. 
Old-age pensions became a major 
plank in the Conservative platform of 
1950. Mr. Chirchill’s Conservatives not 
only promised to retain all the pensions 
existing under the Labor Government, 
but proposed an addition: Men over 65 
and women over 60 who wished to con- 
tinue working, they said, should be 
given the equivalent of $1.40 weekly in 
addition to their salaries instead of giving 
up all the standard pension of $3.75 
weekly that they would get if they quit. 
Labor critics and critics within his 
own party charged Mr. Churchill with 
proposing such additional benefits only 
to “outbid” Labor for the vote. On the 
campaign platform, however, Mr. Church- 
ill reminded voters that, more than 40 
years ago, as a Liberal, he championed 
the nation’s first old-age pension bill. 
To hecklers who recalled that he did so 
against the opposition of the Conserva- 
tive Party, Mr. Churchill replied that his 
Conservatives of 1950 agreed with him 
on the need for cradle-to-grave security. 
Food controls and rationing, until 
recently, were attacked by the Conserva- 
tives as unnecessary. “Set the people 
free,” shouted Mr. Churchill in a political 
speech early in 1949. Labor Party cam- 
paigners suggested that» Mr. Churchill 
planned to let prices soar. But, as the 
campaign began in 1950, Mr. Churchill 
was explaining that his followers would 
remove controls and rationing only when 
“we are certain that it will not only con- 
fer benefits upon the great mass of peo- 
ple, but will protect the lower income 
group from hardship.” 
Mr. Churchill also 
that his Conservatives, 
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THE EQUIPMENT: PENS, SEALING WAX AND BALLOT BOXES 


A choice between one ‘‘welfare state’’ and another 
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Government assistance to the families of 
poor Britons. “I remind you,” he said Te- 
cently, “that free meals and free milk for 
school children were instituted by the 
prewar Conservative Government and 
later extended by the wartime Gover. 
ment over which I presided.” 

Nationalization of British industry 
the Conservatives said in 1950. should 
stop where it is, but what the Gover. 
ment now holds it must keep. \, 
Churchill opposed the nationalization of 
steel, approved but not executed by the 
Labor Government. American steel men 
visiting Britain, however, were startled 
to find that Mr. Churchill’s alternative to 
the nationalization of steel would place 
the industry under the guidance of q 
Government board. And many British 
businessmen remember that Mr. Church- 
ill, as a Liberal, once stated that there 
was a good case for state control of the 
railroads, now nationalized by the Labor 
Government. 

All this adds up to the fact that Ameri- 
cans would find no party in Britain that 
could be described as “conservative” by 
U.S. standards. No party in Britain op- 
posed the idea of socialized medicine in 
the 1950 campaign. Mr. Churchill, in 
fact, claimed that medical services for 
all, paid by taxes, were proposed first by 
his Conservatives, not by Labor. As long 
ago as 1909, Mr. Churchill, then a Lib- 
eral, condemned the Conservative Party 
as “a party of rich against poor, of classes 
and their dependents against masses, of 
the lucky, wealthy, happy and strong 
against the left-out and shut-out millions 
of weak and poor.” 

The Churchill Party, the name given 
to the Conservatives by those unfamiliar 
with British politics, got Mr. Churchill 
back after 20 years in the Liberal Party. 
As Home Secretary in 1910, Mr. Church- 
ill twice called out troops against striking 
workers. As Secretary of State for War 
and for Air in 1921 he helped Britain 
give military aid to the Russian “Whites’ 
against what he called “the foul baboon 
ery of Bolshevism.” Finally he broke with 
the Liberals because they co-operated 
with the Socialists and, in 1925, went 
back into the Conservative Party. 

Churchill politics, after World Wat 
II, after the upset of 1945 that put the 
Labor Government in power, have re 
mained the dominant factor in_ the 
Conservative Party. Younger men, like 
Anthony Eden, Mr. Churchill’s heir ap- 
parent to party leadership, and like R.A. 
Butler, who planned much of the 1950 
program for Conservatives, frequently 
differed with Mr. Churchill on_ party 
policy. But the outstanding figure in the 
1950 campaign in Britain remained the 
veteran campaigner who, though a Cor 
servative and an anti-Socialist, still plugs 
for the “welfare state.” 
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Chrysler employees were called out on 
strike on January 25th. 


The strike was called after Chrysler, 
in response to the Union demand, made 
a pension and insurance offer. This offer 
is a substantial and sound one. In gen- 
uine benefits to employees, it compares 
favorably with other industrial pension 
and insurance arrangements. 


Working out a pension agreement has 
now been virtually side-tracked by the 


What’s holding up 


ensions for 


Chrysler employees? 


ice at age 65 would, when they retire, 
receive payments, including Social Se- 
curity, of $100 a month for life. 


The offer also includes increased life 
insurance at lower cost, new free life in- 
surance for employees after retirement, 
and improved sickness and accident and 
total disability benefits. 


It backs pensions with the full re- 
sources, credit and reputation of a com- 
pany which has stayed in business for 25 
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pensions or insurance, and these are now 
taking up the time of the bargaining 
representatives. 


It is regrettable that 89,000 Chrysler 
people remain without work and without 
pay, while this is going on. 


Chrysler’s pension offer provides that 
employees with 25 years of credited serv- 


proposal, made in good faith. The Com- 
pany wants its provisions to be fair and 
equitable to Chrysler employes, and ex- 
pressed its willingness to discuss and 
clarify questions of eligibility and other 
points in the collective bargaining ses- 
sions that were broken off when the 
Union caied the strike. 


Chrysler Corporation 


If the Union wants pensions, Chrysler’s offer is a good way to get them 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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A PRESIDENTIAL INTERVIEW 


CONFERENCE AT THE WHITE HOUSE ON CURRENT QUESTIONS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Here is an interview with Pres- 
ident Truman which gives a glimpse of his atti- 
tude toward press relations, the coal strike and 
possible discussions with Russia on world affairs. 
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He also tells his campaign plans for this year. In 
accordance with custom, the President is not 
quoted directly but his exact comments are Siven 
in indirect discourse. 








Q Mr. President, you were quoted yesterday as 
having said that if it had not been for the 1948 cam- 
paign you would have sent Chief Justice Vinson to 
Moscow. You also are quoted as saying that maybe 
that would be the thing to do sometime. Is that cor- 
rect? 

A The President asked if the reporter had read the 
quotation in the story in the press (an interview with 
Mr. Truman by Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times). 

Q Yes, I did. 

A Read it again, the President suggested, and it 
will give the answer to the question. 

Q Mr. President, was that interview authorized in 
that form? 

A Mr. Truman said it was. 

Q Does that represent a softening of your attitude 
toward columnists or vice versa? 

A No, the President said, it does not. The President 
observed that the gentlemen of the press seemed to be 
in a disgruntled mood, but he wanted it understood 
that he was his own free agent. He could see whom he 
pleases and say what he pleases to anybody he pleases 
and he is not censored by anybody. The President had 
tried to be courteous, but he did not like the attitude 
and suggested that his questioners cool off. 

Q Sir, I am not disgruntled and I’m not a colum- 
nist, so I think I can say that what these gentlemen 
feel is that a reflection has been cast on every bureau 
chief and reporter. 

A The President said that it was nothing of the 
kind. He did not intend for any person to edit his 
actions. 

Q Mr. President, did you intend to omit the 
“damn’’? 

A Mr. Truman said that he intended to omit it but 
would put it in if that was wanted. 

Q Mr. President, the question is whether any of 


the rest of us might be able to obtain an exclusive, 
private interview. 

A The President said he would cross that bridge 
when he came to it. 

Q Can I put the first question another way? You 
were quoted as saying you might have sent Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson to Moscow and that the time might come 
when that would be a good thing to do. Do you 
think that time has come? 

A No, the President said, he did not. 

Q Getting back to the other subject: Apparently 
your giving of interviews goes by favor and not by 
rule. We are wondering if there is no rule. 

A The President said there was a custom and the 
custom would be continued and the President would 
break it when he felt like it. 

Q Some of us think our business is quite important. 

A Mr. Truman said that sometimes he wasn’t so 
sure. 

Q Mr. President, one of your callers yesterday said 
that you would campaign extensively this year. 

A The President said that he had explained earlier 
that he was not dabbling in the primaries of any State 
except Missouri but that after the primaries he would 
help Democrats to win in any State of the Union. 
The statement he made to his caller was along the 
same line. 

Q Do you have any comment to make, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the agreement between Russia and Commu- 
nist China? 

A The President had no comment. He had not 
read the treaty and did not know what it contained. 
Dean Acheson answered that question very well the 
day before. 

Q What do you think of Mr. Churchill’s sugéges- 
tion of a top-level conference with Stalin? 

A The President had no comment but reminded 
reporters that he had always said that the door was 
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The Chief Executive says his door in Washington is still open to anybody who 


wants to talk peace—He will campaign for Democrats, but only 


always open in Washington any time anybody wanted 
to talk with him. 

Q You still say it has to be in Washington? 

A Yes, the President replicd. 

Q Do you think Churchill was just electioneering? 

A The President would not answer that. 

Q Can you comment on the proposal for an At- 
lantic Union being considered in Congress? 

A The President observed that he was not familiar 
enough with the pro- 
posal to comment on it, 
but he did not think this 
was the proper time to 
press that sort of thing. 
There are other things 
right now that are much 
more important. 

QMr. President, do 
you think it would be 
well to have something 
more dramatic perhaps 
than a statement by a 
Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State that the 
door is always open to 
get atomic-control ne- 
gotiations resumed? 

AThe President 
wanted to know what 
the reporter meant by 
that question. He point- 
ed out that there is ne- 
gotiating machinery in 
the U.N. and that the 
U.S. is always ready to discuss anything, that this 
country never has walked out on any discussions and 
has never used the veto power to block peace, and 
that he is always ready to talk peace. Why didn’t the 
reporter read a little history? The President didn’t 
think any showmanship was needed to make the point. 

Q Mr. President, we felt that that was your posi- 
tion. That is one of the reasons why everyone was so 
astonished at your statement that you might send 
Chief Justice Vinson to Moscow. 

A The President did not think that the reporters 
should have been astonished. The suggestion did not 
astonish anyone at the time. 





after primaries—Coal mining up to the courts 





WHITE HOUSE PRESS CONFERENCE 


Q Do you approve of the sale of $100 tickets to the 
Jackson Day dinner to Civil Service employes? 

A The President said that if they wanted to buy 
them he doubted if any civil rights had been infringed 
on in the slightest. 

Q Mr. President, did you tell Charles Luckey of 
California that you might be a candidate in 1952? 

A Mr. Luckey had drawn that conclusion, the Pres- 
ident said. 


QDid Mr. Luckey 
draw the correct con- 
clusion? 


A The President said 
the reporter would have 
to wait a while to see 
whether it turned out to 
be the correct conclu- 
sion. 

Q Do you have any 
hope that the miners 
will go back to work 
soon? 

AHe had no com- 
ment, since that matter 
is before the courts. 

Q Mr. President, Sen- 
ator McCarthy charges 
there are 57 card-carry- 
ing Communists in the 
State Department but 
he will only name four. 
What do you think of 
that? 

A The President 
pointed out that the State Department has answered 
the Senator and there was not a word of truth in the 
charge. 

Q Mr. President, the CIO Executive Board has 
urged you to fire Robert Denham [Labor Board 
Counsel]. Are you considering that? 

A The President said he was not. 

Q Have you power to fire Mr. Denham? 

A The President said that if he has the power to 
appoint he has the power to dismiss, except where 
the law provides it cannot be done. 

Q Thank you, Mr. President. 

A The President said the reporters were welcome. 
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RETIRING ON SAVINGS GETS HARDER 


In 1900: $25,000; Now It Takes $112,000 


Saving enough money fo retire 
on is getting harder and harder. 
It is almost impossible for people 
without pensions. 

To retire on $5,000 a year 
takes $112,000 in investments. 
That will buy old-age comforts 
that $1,500 bought in 1900. 

Retirement habits are chang- 
ing. Most people now look to So- 
cial Security and pensions to see 
them through old age. 


Tax planners, looking for ways to 
raise more money for the Govern- 
ment, are eyeing people with wealth 
accumulated in the past. They want 
to tax away a bigger slice of this 
wealth when the present-day rich 
pass on. 

The trouble, as these planners are 
discovering, is that the tax take to be 
had from estates is gradually approach- 
ing a period of decline. That decline is 
expected to occur before many years 
even if tax rates on estates are raised 
and exemptions lowered. The reason is 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for individuals to accumulate wealth. 

Few men nowadays can expect to save 
enough money out of income to retire, 
or enough to pass on to provide security 
and a comfortable standard of living for 
widow and children. The figures are be- 
ginning to show that the so-called “idle 
rich” are a declining race in the United 
States, just as in Britain and many other 
countries. 

In cases where people are retired and 
living well, it often is found that they 
are having to draw on capital. Most re- 
tired people find that they cannot main- 
tain their old standard of living on the 
income they get from investments or 
from pensions or annuities. When a man 
uses up his capital during life, there is 
nothing left at death for the Government 
to tax. 

Something of a revolution is develop- 
ing in the whole concept of what an in- 
dividual can look forward to. It is a revo- 
lution that gets attention in Congress, 
where most members view with a fishy 
eye the idea of higher estate taxes. 

Not many years ago, if a man planned 
for his old age, he expected to pay his 
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own way, to save enough to keep him 
and his family after retirement. 

Today, even among people with siz- 
able incomes, there is a growing tend- 
ency to depend on Social Security or on 
employers to provide pensions for old 
age. The chart below shows why. 

Back in 1900, just 50 years ago, 
$25,000 was considered enough capital 
for a man and his wife to retire on. With- 
out much trouble, he could find safe 
mortgages or other investments to bring 
him a return of 6 per cent. A $25,000 in- 
vestment, at that rate, was good for 
$1,500 a year, which was enough to sup- 
port a man and his wife comfortably. 

In those days, some investors held 
Government bonds paying as high as 5 
per cent. High-grade corporate bonds 
yielded 4% per cent. Mortgages some- 
times went as high as 8 per cent. 

In good mortgages, money was fairly 
safe. Chances were that a mortgage 
would not amount to more than 50 per 
cent of the appraised value of the prop- 
erty. The mortgage holder could foreclose 
and get the whole property if the bor- 
rower failed to keep up payments. 


Retirement... It Takes Four Tim: 


In 1900, a couple could retire com- 
fortably on income from $25,000 


There was no such thing as an incom¢ 
tax. Living costs were low. A dollar 
would buy more than three times as 
much as today’s dollar will buy. There 
were fewer things to spend money for. 
There were no automobiles or television 
sets. A man could buy a_ good-sized 
house for around $4,200. 

By 1939, just before World War I], 
things were different. Prices were far 
higher than at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Income taxes, reaching down into 
the middle brackets, made it harder to 
save toward retirement. Interest returns. 
all along the line, were down. Mort- 
gages, generally speaking, had dropped 
to around 4% per cent. High-grade cor- 
porate bonds yielded about 3 per cent. 
Government bonds were paying around 
2% per cent. 

Still, a good many people with sub- 
stantial incomes could hope to accumu- 
late enough to retire. With $2,850 a 
year after retirement, a couple could live 
in comfort. That was about the equiva- 
lent of $1,500 in 1900. 

On an average return of 4% per cent, 
a man needed a little over $63,000 in 
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investments to produce the $2,850 a 
vear he needed to live on. That income 
was all clear, as he had no income tax 
to pay. 

Now, 2 comfortable retirement with- 
out a pension of some kind is getting be- 
yond the reach of the ordinary man. 

’ To live as well as a $1,500 family lived 
just 50 years ago, it takes at least $4,800 
a vear, after taxes. For an elderly couple 
at that income level, the federal tax 
takes about $300. Gross income, thus, 
must be above $5,000. 

With an average return of 4% per cent 
on his money, a retired man must have 
$112,000 saved up to get an income 
after tax of $4,800 a year. 

Actually, unless a man puts his money 
into mortgages or the stock market, he 
may have a hard time getting as much as 
4% per cent. If he plays it safe and buys 
Government bonds, the kind to yield 
him a regular income, the best he can 
do is 24 per cent. Highest-grade cor- 
porate bonds pay about the same. 

Mortgages still are good for about 4% 
per cent. However, the ordinary mortgage 
today is taken by a bank or some other 
institution oftener than by an individual 
investor. 

Common stocks on the average, yield 
about 6.7 per cent at current levels of 
prices and dividends. By past standards, 
this is a high return. Even so, common 
stocks are not a popular investment with 
the general public. 


A man who prefers to diversify can 
put a third of his money into mortgages, 
a third in Government bonds and a third 
in common stocks with good yields, and 
come out with around 4% per cent on 
his money. 

Where to get the money to invest 
in the first place is the problem. 

Saving as much as $112,000 out of in- 
come is no solution for ordinary people. 
Over a period of 25 years, a man would 
have to put aside an average of $4,480 a 
year to accumulate that much by the 
time he is ready for retirement. 

Few people, even those in top brackets, 
can save more than 10 per cent of in- 
come. Only one out of every 1,000 U.S. 
taxpayers has an income as high as $44,- 
800 a vear, even in this prosperous period. 

Even if a man does earn that much, it 
may not be easy to save a tenth of it, as- 
suming his family’s living standard is 
geared to a high income. The federal in- 
come tax will take around $12,000 a year 
out of his pay. 

Suppose a man were to hit it lucky 
and make $112,000 all in one year. After 
paying his tax on that , he would 
have only a little over it left. 

At higher levels, ke a still 
bigger bite out of ind e effective 
tax rate in top bracke nes 77 per 
cent. Leveling of inc as gone a 
long way in this county 
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the wage earner retires. Congress is 
about to raise old-age insurance benefits. 
With this increase, a man who has been 
earning $300 a month or more for 25 
years in covered employment can hardly 
expect to draw more than $1,400 a year 
from Social Security after retirement. 

An annuity to provide enough money 
to live well after retirement is out of 
reach for most families. 

Take a man 40 years old. Assume he 
is not covered by any pension plan. He 
wants an annuity to give him an income 
of $4,800 a year, beginning at age 65. 
He discovers it will cost him $186.80 a 
month for 25 years. If he lives as long as 
10 years after starting to draw this an- 
nuity, there is nothing left of it to pass 
on to his family. 

Or suppose he figures on $1,400 a year 
from Social Security, and wants $3,400 
from an annuity. For 25 years, beginning 
at age 40, he must pay $130.76 a month 
for an annuity with guarantee of 10 vears 
of return. Most people, after paying bills, 
do not have that much left out of income. 

This is the retirement problem as it 
exists today. People who have been sav- 
ing over past years for retirement in the 
future find that the dollars they have in 
the bank are not worth what they once 
were. Today’s dollar, on the basis of its 
prewar value, is a 60-cent dollar. On the 
same basis, it was worth $1.94 in 1900. 
If the dollar declines in buying power in 
the same proportion in the next 50 years 
as it has in the last 50, it will be worth 
only 18 cents in the year 2000. 

If that happens, a retired couple will 
need $16,000 a year to equal today’s 
$4,800. Then, with a return of 4% per 
cent, it will take above $350,000 in in- 
vestments to provide enough income to 
retire on. 

Massing wealth, enough to assure 
the income for a comfortable old age, is 
a passing dream for everybody except a 
few at the top of the income scale. For 
ordinary people, retirement plans made 
a few years ago are having to be revised. 

About the most a man of moderate 
means can figure on is to save and invest 
enough so that, by adding in his pension 
and his investment return, he can get 
along in later life by drawing gradually 
on his capital. 

The Government is discovering that 
any plan to get more revenue out of the 
estates that wealthy people pass on to 
their heirs collides with the present sys- 
tem of high income taxes. No matter 
what Congress does to tax rates on 
estates, federal revenue from this source 
is likely to go into a decline in years 
ahead. Income taxes at present levels, 
coupled with high living costs and low 
interest rates, make it more and more 
difficult for people to accumulate big 
estates for the Government to tax. 
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Fight for Congress Is On, 
Parties Aiming at 1952 


Mr. Truman is the issue in this 
year’s congressional campaign, 
now under way. Much of his ‘Fair 
Deal” is at stake. 

Republicans, to win Congress, 
must hold what they have and 
pick off 54 Democrats. Truman 
supporters, for real control, need 
to make congressional gains in 
the North and South. 

Real prize aimed at in 1950 is 
the Presidency in 1952. 


Democrats and Republicans, with 
their big campaign dinners back of 
them, now are driving straight into 
their campaigns for control of the 
next Congress. Each party is making 
grim preparations for an all-out fight 
in the months ahead. 

President Truman is promising to take 
to the road again and fight for election of 
“Fair Deal” Democrats. And such Re- 
publicans as Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, and Chairman Guy G. Gabrielson, 
of the National Committee, are saying 
that this is a battle of desperation, that 
if Republicans fail to make substantial 
gains this year they have little chance of 
heading off Mr. Truman’s “welfare state.” 


—Harris & Ewing 
DEMOCRATS’ BOYLE 
... brimming with confidence 
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For the Republicans, fighting with 
backs to the wall after a long period of 
defeats, the obstacles are large. They 
need to hold the seats they now have and 
add to them seven Senate and 47 House 
seats to have a bare majority in each 
house of the next Congress. The sag of 
the party in power often drops this many 
seats to the minority party in mid-term 
election years, such as 1950, but this 
time the Republicans have large-scale 
labor opposition, in addition to that of 
the Democrats. This will be a big factor. 

For the Democrats, the problem 
seems less critical, but still urgent. The 
President finds many points of his pro- 
gram blocked at every turn. If it is to be 
driven through Congress, Mr. Truman 
must win more Democratic seats in the 
North or must break down Southern op- 
position to some phases of his program. 
In spite of a numerical superiority of 
Democrats over Republicans in Congress, 
Mr. Truman’s program is caught in a 
stalemate. 

Republican point of view is this: 
The present stalemate cannot last forever. 
Little by little, they see the Southern 
line changing Tennessee, Alabama, 
Florida, North Carolina, one Southern 
State after another is sending less con- 
servative members to Congress. And the 
push of Northern Democratic members 
for Mr. Truman’s “Fair Deal” is continu- 
ous. If the Republicans lose in 1950, new 
points of the Truman program will go 
through. 

But, if the Republicans can capture 
Congress in 1950, they will have a leg 
up toward victory in 1952. A Republican 
Congress could block the Truman pro- 
gram. A Republican President in 1953 
could start the Government off on a new 
tack, 

That is why Republicans cheer so loud- 
ly every time an election shows that they 
are holding their ground. Even the fact 
that they do not lose in a district that is 
historically Republican becomes a mat- 
ter to cheer about. 

So it was that they issued victory state- 
ments when William H. Bates, a Repub- 
lican, was elected in the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts district to succeed his father. 
The district has a record of unbroken Re- 
publicanism for more than 25 years. Its 
lowest margin of victory for Republican 
congressional candidates in that period 
has been 2 to 1 over Democratic candi- 
dates. Sometimes Republicans have won 
by 3 to 1 and 4 to 1. Three times in the 
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REPUBLICANS’ GABRIELSON 
... warning of obstacles 


last 25 years the Democrats let the dis- 
trict go Republican without a contest. 

But Mr. Gabrielson said with respect 
to the Sixth Massachusetts district, as he 
had about a Republican victory in the 
Seventh New Jersey district recently, that 
it was a “sign that the tide has turned 
and the G.O.P. is on its way to regaining 
a congressicnal majority next November.” 
The New Jersey district also has a 25- 
year record of unbroken Republicanism. 

Democrats are brimming with con- 
fidence. Northern Democrats are united 
back of Mr. Truman’s program. The 
South, opposed to many points on his list, 
is sure to send Democratic members to 
Congress. The Democrats have fairly 
solid backing of labor and its finances 
are in good shape for the campaign. 

The big fear of William M. Boyle, Jr., 
Democratic National Chairman, is that 
his men will get overconfident. That was 
one reason why Mr. Truman emphasized 
the importance of the campaign in his 
talk to the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners. 

Most Democrats are convinced that 
Mr. Truman is planning to run for re- 
election in 1952. The President himself 
is careful not to destroy this impression. 
Whatever he does in 1952, the Democrats 
will have a great advantage when they go 
into the presidential race that year if 
they hold Congress. 

Both parties are fighting every inch 
of the way in Congress to get the edge 
on issues that they can carry into the 
campaign. But, broadly speaking, those 
issues already are set. The’ Republicans 
are charging that Mr. Truman is leading 
the nation to socialism. And Mr. Truman’s 
reply is that the nation still is on the 
high road to good times under the 
Democrats. 
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Something at once novel and significant 
has just been introduced into the collective bar- 
gaining process—an official witnessing of the con- 
versations between the representatives of labor and 
management during critical negotiations. 

Claims or counterclaims of both sides will be 
subject now to official observation. The curtain of 
secrecy can be withdrawn at will. 

This can do much for the settlement of major 
strikes by reason and voluntary agreement. It need 
not increase at all the amount of Government par- 
ticipation in the settlement of labor disputes—in 
fact, it might even diminish such participation. 

The technique was tried last week when the Presi- 
dent, under the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
appointed a fact-finding board which is not, of 
course, empowered to make “recommendations.” 
The board merely reported in a preliminary way 
what the lines of cleavage were between the parties. 
Then, on the basis of these facts, the Government 
sought and obtained an injunction whereby the 
court ordered the coal miners’ union to instruct its 
members to go back to work. 

Immediately afterwards, an unprecedented step 
was taken—the fact-finding board was reconvened 
to sit in on the real discussions as the parties re- 
sumed collective bargaining. 


The results of this useful action may not 
be immediately apparent, but they can be far- 
reaching. For one thing, the public will learn 
promptly the truth or falsity of claims as to what is 
actually offered or rejected. The fact, for instance, 
that for nearly nine months the miners’ union kept 
sparring with the operators and failed to present its 
demands has been reported in the press but never 
has been officially verified. It is the basis now for a 
charge of “unfair labor practice” as defined in the 
law. 

Such public disclosure, moreover, makes it 
impractical for either side to present demands 
which on their face are illegal. Thus, a demand for 
a “closed shop” is not lawful nor is a proposal that 
seeks to circumvent any other provision of the 
present law. Union members in the long run will 
not stand by officers who get them into trouble with 
the law. It not only is expensive but goes against 
the grain of law-abiding citizens. 

Demands that are palpably unjust and extreme 
will not stand the light of public scrutiny. Secret 


THE PUBLIC SITS IN 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 





bargaining sometimes permits pressures that are 
unconscionable. Also the union members themselves 
do not know what is going on in a conference un- 
less the officers tell them, and too often the facts 
are twisted in union meetings afterwards so as to 
make a case for the union officers whose prestige is 
at stake. 


Through a process whereby the public sits 
in, all the facts surrounding a negotiation can be 
made known. The greatest weapon with which to 
settle labor disputes is “pitiless publicity” applied 
at the opportune moment by Government itself. 
The publicity could conceivably be mishandled 
and prevent agreement but here the skill and 
tact of the Government mediators must come 
into play. 

It would be a mistaken use of this public power 
if literally everything that is said at collective bar- 
gaining conferences were to be publicized or if ne- 
gotiators made statements plainly intended for 
public consumption. The power of publicity should 
be used with discretion. It can be of constructive 
value. 

For there is no other way to settle disputes 
satisfactorily in a democracy except by the proc- 
esses of reason. Court injunctions can stay the hand 
of extremists who jeopardize the national health 
and safety but, if the public representatives entered 
disputes soon enough and revealed the lines of 
difference, public opinion would have an oppor- 
tunity to bring its own sovereign influence to bear 
long before any injunctive process would become 
necessary. 

The law on labor disputes has been passing 
through the evolution of experience. The Supreme 
Court has upheld the right of Congress to pass a 
law compelling the parties to sit down together but 
not to compel agreement or arbitration. Inherent 
in the present law, however, is the right to compel 
the disclosure of all pertinent facts about both 
sides, so that people may know whether merit or 
mere obstinacy, soundness of view or a capricious 
use of economic power prevents agreement. 

A step forward has been taken by the President 
in instructing a fact-finding board to sit in with the 
negotiators. This is but a recognition of the vital 
interest which the public has in all labor disputes 
in major industries. The public becomes in fact 
now “the party of the third part.” 
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°° of magazine circulation because 
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is ready money . . . money the shopper is 

ready and able to spend to satisfy ‘ ee 
her immediate needs. Cash is what es 
makes a woman say in one breath, Se 
“| want it” and in the next, “I've got it.” ee 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “CARRY”? 
Carry means on the go, out in the market. 
It is circulation that's decidedly not dead, 
sick, moved, disinterested, or too busy 

to read. Single copy customers are not 
only up and around. They're eager to 
buy ... and that goes for products too. 
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Woman's Day tops all the other leading Seis asi 
magazines in “cash-and-carry circulation." 
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magazine in the world. And the picture for 
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Bavaria Offers Clear Ski Trails, Danish Lobsters, Crepes Suzette, 
But If You Want a Steak Rare You‘d Better Order It ‘Very Bloody’ 


MUNICH 

EVIVING GERMANY is offering fun and 

frolic to travelers this winter, for the 
first time in a decade. Well-known ski 
resorts in the Bavarian Alps, such as 
Olympics-famed Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
are open for regular tourists with food, 
service, accommodations and sports fa- 
cilities back to prewar standards. 

Ski trails have been cleared, new ski 
jumps have been built and ski lifts and 
cable cars have been overhauled and re- 
stored. Hotels, inns and lodges, many for- 
merly occupied by U.S. troops, have 
been redecorated and opened up to vaca- 
tioners. There is almost as much fresh 
paint in Bavaria this winter as there is 
snow-covered landscape. 

German innkeepers are so delighted 
to be back in business that the visitor is 
almost overwhelmed with warming hos- 
pitality. The vacationer may find that 
his cheerful host was a charter member 
of the Nazi Party, or that his handsome, 
black-haired ski instructor learned his 
slaloms in one of Hitler's crack moun- 
tain regiments. But, if the visitor isn’t too 
inquisitive, he can enjoy undisturbed the 
magnificent powder snow that falls as 
bountifully on Hitler’s late Alpine re- 
doubt as on the nearby Alps of Switzer- 
land, Austria and Italy. 

Cost of a vacation in Germany is some- 
what higher than in Switzerland, but 
expenses for the tourist here compare 
favorably with those in the U.S. Special 
all-expense winter tours, arranged by 
German, American or British travel 
agencies can be had for $15 to $30 a day, 
including transportation, sight-seeing and 
guides. 

Accommodations can be had at a 
good Alpine hotel for $5 to $6 a day 
with meals, plus $1 to $2 a day if a 
private bathroom is included. One can 
pay as little as $3 a day in a small inn 
or as much as $15 to $20 a day at a 
deluxe establishment. 

Confirmed hotel reservations can be 
made in as little time as one day from 
New York, since Bavarian hotels are by 
no means doing a rush business yet. But 
getting a military permit to enter Ger- 
many is more difficult, and takes much 
longer, whereas most other West Euro- 
pean countries now admit Americans 
simply with a passport. 

Permits are issued by special Army 
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offices in Washington, New York and 
several European capitals, but nowhere 
else. They are good for 60 days. After 
entering Germany, the tourist cannot 
make side excursions to other countries. 
If he crosses over into France, for ex- 
ample, he must go back to Paris and 
wait 5 to 7 days for a new permit before 
he can re-enter Germany. 

Once in Germany, however, the tour- 
ist finds resort conditions as good as be- 
fore the war. Menus are extensive, and 
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every variety of food can be had from 
Danish lobsters to Spanish oranges. 
Rationing has been eliminated. Luxury 
foods are being imported from all parts 
of Europe. 

The visitor can have whipped cream 
in his coffee, a Bavarian version of crepes 
suzette for dessert and every kind of meat 
and fowl, served tastefully. Germans like 
their steaks prepared “well done,” how- 
ever, so it is important to ask for your 
sirloin “English style, very bloody” to get 
one medium pink. Delicious sausages 
come in so many varieties, it is possible 
to have a different type at every meal for 
a week and never repeat. 

Excellent dry white wines from the 
Rhine and Moselle are available every- 
where at $1.50 to $7.50 a bottle. First- 
class hotels also serve French wines and 
a wide range of American, Scotch and 
Canadian whiskies for 60 to 90 cents a 
drink. 

Skis and ski shoes can be rented for as 
little as 50 cents a day, and a ride on a 
ski lift can be had for a nickel. In some of 


the larger resorts, a complete skiing out. 
fit can be rented for $1.25 a day. 

Ski trails have been graded for the be. 
ginner, the intermediate skier and the ex. 
pert. Tourist offices throughout Germany 
get daily reports of snow conditions in 
different sections. 

The tourist who brings his own car can 
get up to 50 gallons of gasoline weekly at 
52 cents a gallon. German drive-your- 
own cars also are available for the first 
time since the war. They rent for $6 to 
$9 a day. 

German authorities are launching a 
drive to encourage tourists to come to 
Germany—particularly Americans, who 
can add to Germany’s dollar earnings. 
They are aided by a Marshall Plan fund 
of $500,000, which has been set aside re- 
cently for further reconstruction of resort 
hotels. Plans call for distributing 1,500, 
000 travel folders and posters abroad this 
year to stir up trade. 

Target set for the whole year of 1950 
is 200,000 American visitors. About 
50,000 Americans and 100,000 other 
visitors came to Germany in 1949, but 
most of them were businessmen and rela- 
tives of occupation personnel, rather than 
bona fide tourists. ° 

Immediate efforts are being concen- 
trated on bringing skiers and other winter 
vacationers to Alpine resorts. But an 
even larger stream of tourists is expected 
next spring and summer. 

Even though the Bavarian resort oper- 
ators are busy now with their first good 
winter season since before the war, they 
are making elaborate plans for the rush 
of vacationers they expect during the 
summer season. The Bavarian resorts will 
be offered as attractive holiday spots to 
people in all parts of Western Europe. 

A big drawing card for Germany this 
year will be the Oberammergau Passion 
Play, which will be staged, beginning 
May 21, for the first time in 16 years. 
Performances will go on twice weekly un- 
til September 17. More than 41,000 
tickets already have been sold for the 
Passion Play, and Holy Year pilgrims in 
large numbers are expected to visit Ober- 
ammergau en route to or from Rome. 

If the tourist drive succeeds, as much 
as 60 million dollars may be brought into 
Germany this year to help meet the 750,- 
million-dollar deficit now being financed 


by U.S. aid. R. K. 
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>> Key countries in Western Europe and Asia want to pull out of the "cold war." 
They have had enough. They want U.S. to change its policies. If U.S. doesn't, 
trend is toward neutrality as between the United States and Soviet Russia. 

It's a severe jolt for the U.S., a Significant trend in world affairs. 

So far, this desire to get out of the cold war is not official. But it is 
an upsurge of opinion that officials can't ignore and stay in office. 

It's in the air in London and Paris, in New Delhi, Bangkok, Tokyo. 








>> Feeling in London is no longer hidden. It's out in the open, admitted by 
both sides in Britain's election campaign, not "just politics." In proof: 

Labor candidate Shawcross, Attorney General in the Attlee Cahinet, after 
hinting at what the H-bomb could ‘do to Britain: "We must persist in every effort 
to secure understanding and agreement with other countries....." 

No. 2 Conservative, Anthony Eden: "The race in new weapons of destruction" 
has got to be stopped. "We must make an attempt, and make it soon." 

No. 1 Conservative, Winston Churchill, chief architect of the new approach: 
"I cannot help coming back to this idea of another talk with Soviet Russia on 
the highest level. The idea appeals to me of a supreme effort to bridge the 
gulf between the two worlds so that each can live their own life, if not in 
friendship, at least without the hatred of the cold war." 

Ernest Bevin, Britain's Foreign Secretary: The Churchill idea is just a 
campaign "stunt," a trick to win votes. But: If Russia shows the slightest 
change in attitude, "we shall be ready to enter into discussions....." 

Clement Attlee, Britain's Prime Minister: "I don't rule out the suggestion 
which has been made by Mr. Churchill." Three weeks ago, Attlee had ruled it out. 

Thus, leaders on both sides now publicly admit that the people of Britain 
are deeply worried about A-bombs and H-bombs, worried about what the cold war is 
leading to. Britain's welfare state is no comfort if war is inevitable. 

















>> In Paris, France's most influential newspapers are criticizing Truman-Ache- 
son insistence on the cold war; instead, ask military neutrality for West Europe. 
Le Monde, speaking for French conservatives: The Atlantic Pact won't pro- 
tect Western Europe against aggression, against atomic bombs. Militarily, West 
Europe is "the most exposed point on the globe," apparently considered by U.S. 
as expendable in case of war. Solution: Military neutralization of West Europe. 
Paris-Presse, moderate, pro-Government: Let military alliance with the U.S. 
prevent war, if it can; but, if war comes anyway, let France seek neutrality. 
Le Populaire, Socialist but anti-Communist: It's true Russian policy is as 


bad as can be, but U.S. policy "uselessly irritates the Soviet Union." 
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Bavaria Offers Clear Ski Trails, Danish Lobsters, Crepes Suzette, 
But If You Want a Steak Rare You'd Better Order it ‘Very Bloody’ 


MUNICH 

EVIVING GERMANY is offering fun and 

frolic to travelers this winter, for the 
first time in a decade. Well-known ski 
resorts in the Bavarian Alps, such as 
Olympics-famed Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
are open for regular tourists with food, 
service, accommodations and sports fa- 
cilities back to prewar standards. 

Ski trails have been cleared, new ski 
jumps have been built and ski lifts and 
cable cars have been overhauled and re- 
stored. Hotels, inns and lodges, many for- 
merly occupied by U.S. troops, have 
been redecorated and opened up to vaca- 
tioners. There is almost as much fresh 
paint in Bavaria this winter as there is 
snow-covered landscape. 

German innkeepers are so delighted 
to be back in business that the visitor is 
almost overwhelmed with warming hos- 
pitality. The vacationer may find that 
his cheerful host was a charter member 
of the Nazi Party, or that his handsome, 
black-haired ski instructor learned his 
slaloms in one of Hitler’s crack moun- 
tain regiments. But, if the visitor isn’t too 
inquisitive, he can enjoy undisturbed the 
magnificent powder snow that falls as 
bountifully on Hitler’s late Alpine re- 
doubt as on the nearby Alps of Switzer- 
land, Austria and Italy. 

Cost of a vacation in Germany is some- 
what higher than in Switzerland, but 
expenses for the tourist here compare 
favorably with those in the U.S. Special 
all-expense winter tours, arranged by 
German, American or British travel 
agencies can be had for $15 to $30 a day, 
including transportation, sight-seeing and 
guides. 

Accommodations can be had at a 
good Alpine hotel for $5 to $6 a day 
with meals, plus $1 to $2 a day if a 
private bathroom is included. One can 
pay as little as $3 a day in a small inn 
or as much as $15 to $20 a day at a 
deluxe establishment. 

Confirmed hotel reservations can be 
made in as little time as one day from 
New York, since Bavarian hotels are by 
no means doing a rush business yet. But 
getting a military permit to enter Ger- 
many is more difficult, and takes much 
longer, whereas most other West Euro- 
pean countries now admit Americans 
simply with a passport. 

Permits are issued by special Army 
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offices in Washington, New York and 
several European capitals, but nowhere 
else. They are good for 60 days. After 
entering Germany, the tourist cannot 
make side excursions to other countries. 
If he crosses over into France, for ex- 
ample, he must go back to Paris and 
wait 5 to 7 days for a new permit before 
he can re-enter Germany. 

Once in Germany, however, the tour- 
ist finds resort conditions as good as be- 
fore the war. Menus are extensive, and 





every variety of food can be had from 
Danish lobsters to Spanish oranges. 
Rationing has been eliminated. Luxury 
foods are being imported from all parts 
of Europe. 

The visitor can have whipped cream 
in his coffee, a Bavarian version of crepes 
suzette for dessert and every kind of meat 
and fowl, served tastefully. Germans like 
their steaks prepared “well done,” how- 
ever, so it is important to ask for your 
sirloin “English style, very bloody” to get 
one medium pink. Delicious sausages 
come in so many varieties, it is possible 
to have a different type at every meal for 
a week and never repeat. 

Excellent dry white wines from the 
Rhine and Moselle are available every- 
where at $1.50 to $7.50 a bottle. First- 
class hotels also serve French wines and 
a wide range of American, Scotch and 
Canadian whiskies for 60 to 90 cents a 
drink. 

Skis and ski shoes can be rented for as 
little as 50 cents a day, and a ride on a 
ski lift can be had for a nickel. In some of 


the larger resorts, a complete skiing out. 
fit can be rented for $1.25 a day. 

Ski trails have been graded for the be- 
ginner, the intermediate skier and the ex. 
pert. Tourist offices throughout Germany 
get daily reports of snow conditions in 
different sections. 

The tourist who brings his own car can 
get up to 50 gallons of gasoline weekly at 
52 cents a gallon. German drive-your- 
own cars also are available for the first 
time since the war. They rent for $6 to 
$9 a day. 

German authorities are launching a 
drive to encourage tourists to come to 
Germany—particularly Americans, who 
can add to Germany’s dollar earnings. 
They are aided by a Marshall Plan fund 
of $500,000, which has been set aside re- 
cently for further reconstruction of resort 
hotels. Plans call for distributing 1,500,- 
000 travel folders and posters abroad this 
year to stir up trade. 

Target set for the whole year of 1950 
is 200,000 American visitors. About 
50,000 Americans and 100,000 other 
visitors came to Germany in 1949, but 
most of them were businessmen and rela- 
tives of occupation personnel, rather than 
bona fide tourists. © 

Immediate efforts are being concen- 
trated on bringing skiers and other winter 
vacationers to Alpine resorts. But an 
even larger stream of tourists is expected 
next spring and summer. 

Even though the Bavarian resort oper- 
ators are busy now with their first good 
winter season since before the war, they 
are making elaborate plans for the rush 
of vacationers they expect during the 
summer season. The Bavarian resorts will 
be offered as attractive holiday spots to 
people in all parts of Western Europe. 

A big drawing card for Germany this 
year will be the Oberammergau Passion 
Play, which will be staged, beginning 
May 21, for the first time in 16 years. 
Performances will go on twice weekly un- 
til September 17. More than 41,000 
tickets already have been sold for the 
Passion Play, and Holy Year pilgrims in 
large numbers are expected to visit Ober- 
ammergau en route to or from Rome. 

If the tourist drive succeeds, as much 
as 60 million dollars may be brought into 
Germany this year to help meet the 750,- 
million-dollar deficit now being financed 
by U.S. aid. R. K. 
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Normally, this sort of talk is heard in Paris coming only from Communists ca 
and right-wing De Gaullists. But now it's all France talking to its Government, Se 
>> Europe, in effect, is telling President Truman and Secretary Acheson: Fe 
Frenchmen refuse to fight, refuse to serve as targets for Soviet bombs. 
Britons can't see the point of it, either, are sure there's a way out. » Ser 
Without France and Britain, U.S. can't fight a war in Europe. Kee 
tician 
>> What's happening in Europe appears to be a mass revulsion against atomic boml 
warfare, against a U.S.-led cold war that seems to lead only to shooting war. pm 
H-bomb, it's assumed, will be in Russia's hands about as soon as in U.S.'s. He 
What H=-bomb can do to Europe is beginning to register on European minds. wa 
Russia's A-bomb stockpile, in addition, may reach 100in a couple of years. return 
Soviet rockets, fired from Eastern Germany, must also be figured on. ment 
As a target, Western Europe offers far easier opportunities than the U.S. :. 
Centers of Western Europe are within easy range of Soviet aircraft and rockets. rent | 
Cities are big, close together. Key industries and military targets are every- hi 
where. Yet defense against A-bomb, H=-bomb, rocket is so far unknown. ing i 
H-bomb on London, Britons are now being told by their press, would destroy Chur 
everything within a radius of 8 miles, melt stone 16 miles from the heart of pone 
London, bring the Thames to a boil 20 miles away, blast houses 42 miles away, lookit 
stir up tidal waves that would batter both shores of the English Channel. = 
Kren 
>> In view of this prospect..cece Bu 
U.S. policy is rapidly losing its appeal to Europeans. = 
Atlantic Pact, barely signed, looks like a weak reed to lean on. term. 
Europe as front line in World War III is not a very popular idea. porta 





Long cold war, perhaps going on for a generation, even then in all proba- 
bility ending in a hot war, makes less and less sense to Europeans. 

Talks with Russia, a truce in the cold war, a halt in the atomic-arms race 
are publicly demanded. As Europeans see it, it is now America's move. 








»> Nobody in France seems very happy about the war in Indo-China. Probability 
is that France may soon ask the U.S. to bail it out, pay all the bills, assume 
major responsibility, but leave France title to its Asiatic possession. 

Greece is the precedent. There, it's remembered, when Britain found itself 
in too deep, spending too much money, U.S. was invited to come to the rescue. mes 
There are reasons for France to follow a similar course in Indo-China. 

It's an unpopular war. Left-wingers sympathize with Indo-Chinese national- 
ists. Right-wingers realize Indo-Chinese profits are gone, may not come back. 

Military cost, around a million dollars a day, pains thrifty Frenchmen. 

European defenses, with French troops in Indo-China, are skimped. 

Communist strikes, aimed at arms shipments to Indo-China, are a worry. 

If U.S. could be persuaded to pick up the check for the whole operation in 
Indo-China, France's Government would like it fine. It's something to look for. 

















>> Adding to U.S. worries over Indo-China, to questions on U.S. policy..... 
Thailand, bordering Indo-China, is trying to keep from choosing sides. 
India, key country in South Asia, wants no part of the cold war. 
So in Asia, as in Europe, U.S. allies hang back, hanker after neutrality. 
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>Senator Brien McMahon, of Con- 
necticut, is a worried man. The Senator, 
in other respects a placid, friendly poli- 
tician, is worried about the hydrogen 
homb and its threat of world destruction. 
Others are worried, too, but he is pro- 
posing that something be done about it. 

He electrified the Senate recently 
with a speech calling for a world-wide 
Marshall Plan, with Russia included, in 
return for an atomic disarmament agree- 
ment, He suggested that the U.S. might 
spend 50 billion dollars on the project in 
the next five years, or two thirds of cur- 
rent expenditures for defense. 

Other Senators flocked to congratulate 
him. Letters of approval have been pour- 
ing into his office. In Britain, Winston 
Churchill took up his proposal as part of 
the election campaign. But President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Acheson were 
looking the other way. There was no plan 
for talking with the Russians, Mr. Ache- 
son said, and any agreement with the 
Kremlin would be worthless, anyway. 

But the McMahon plan for a positive 
approach to the Russian problem remains 
very much alive. The Senator, in a single 
tem, has become one of the most im- 
portant men in Congress. As chairman 
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of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
he is the Legislative Supervisor of all the 
nation’s atomic activities. And, although 
his advice is not always heeded, he is a 
White House counselor. 

Senator and President. Senator Mc- 
Mahon knew in advance that his pro- 
posal would get a chilly reception at the 
White House. When President Truman 
was nearing his decision to proceed with 
manufacture of the hydrogen bomb, Mr. 
McMahon submitted a double-headed 
proposal to him. He urged that the bomb 
be made, but that Mr. Truman’s an- 
nouncement include a call for an end to 
the atomic armament race. 

The Senator dutifully follows the lead 
of the President and Democratic Party 
leaders in the Senate on most matters ex- 
cept the atom. He did not complain that 
his proposal was ignored. But, a few days 
after the President’s announcement, he 
dramatically brought his idea to the Sen- 
ate floor. He intends to keep it before the 
people, and he is in a position to do so. 

Senator McMahon has a sense of self- 
dedication about the atom bomb, which 
many consider highly unusual in a man 
whose background has been Government 
officeholding and local politics. He ac- 
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Senator McMahon Dedicates Himself to Cause of Atomic Peace: 
Follows Party on Other Issues, But Takes Control Plan to People 


quired that feeling soon after the first 
atom bomb fell on Japan. He saw at once 
an urgent need for controlling atomic 
production, nationally and internationally. 

The Senator became a student. He 
read everything available on nuclear fis- 
sion. He consulted scientists. He mastered 
the subject. Then he was ready to act. 
He introduced a resolution creating a 
committee to investigate atomic produc- 
tion and to draft legislation for the con- 
trols he sought. 

The author of such a resolution, by 
custom, becomes committee chairman. 
Other, older Senators were startled. They 
saw that they had missed an opportunity. 
They knew Mr. McMahon as a pleasant 
young party regular, but thought that 
was not enough to entitle him to a wide- 
ly coveted position. 

There was a heated argument but, in 
the end, custom prevailed. Senator Ken- 
neth D. McKellar, of Tennessee, then 
President pro tempore of the Senate, gave 
Mr. McMahon the chairmanship, but 
surrounded him with older men, such as 
Senators Tom Connally, of Texas, and 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan. 

Conflict. Senator McMahon knew 
where he was going, and, displaying a 
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While others worried, the Senator proposed action 
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suave deference toward his elders, he 
got there. There was a long investiga- 
tion, which the Senator planned in every 
detail. It poked into every phase of the 
atomic problem. While the older com- 
mittee members often were absent, he 
attended every meeting. 

Meanwhile, a great issue arose, wheth- 
er atomic control should lie in civilian 
or military hands. Senator McMahon was 
for civilian control. A War Department 
measure to keep the military in charge 
was introduced. 

Senator McMahon wrote his own meas- 
ure. There were many to be convinced. 
By that time, civilian atomic control had 
become a crusade with him. He button- 
holed doubtful Senators. He applied 
all possible pressure, official and _per- 
sonal. He won. His bill was passed, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission operates 
under it. The bill also created the Joint 
Committee of which he is chairman. 

The chairmanship passed out of his 
hands during the Republican-controlled 
80th Congress, but Senator McMahon re- 
mained its most aggressive member and 
kept himself acquainted with every de- 
tail. He returned to the head of the Com- 
mittee after the 1948 elections. 

He always worked closely and agree- 
ably with David Lilienthal and other 
members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. It was his task, however, to preside 
over the lengthy investigation of charges 
by Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(Rep.), of Iowa, that the AEC was 
guilty of mismanagement. He voted final- 
ly to absolve the Commission. 

So far as Senator McMahon was con- 
cerned, all other considerations were 
dwarfed last September by the disclosure 
that Russia had produced an atomic 
explosion. Questions of international con- 
trol became more“than ever urgent. The 
Senator is very much aware that arma- 
ment races almost invariably lead to war, 
and he sees another war as a war of 
world destruction. 

He knew, of course, that a decision on 
the hydrogen bomb was in the making, 
and he waited, hoping that Mr. Truman 
might take his advice and seek some ar- 
rangement with Russia that would re- 
move the threat. Now his task is to bring 
Mr. Truman around to his point of view, 
which may not be easy. 

The Senator. Mr. McMahon’s detrac- 
tors accuse him of ambition, which he 
admits, and of opportunism in making a 
career of the atom bomb, which he 
denies. He simply was impressed by the 
awful possibilities of the bomb and de- 
cided to do something about it. 

Senator McMahon has been doing 
things energetically for years. He grew 
up in reasonably comfortable circum- 
stances in Norwalk, Conn., and attended 
Fordham University, where a _ political 
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career Was predicted for him. Then he 

a law degree at Yale and became a 
whirlwind trial lawyer. 

Meanwhile, he also was making polit- 
ical connections. In 1933, he came to 
Washington as a special assistant to the 
Attomey General. (He says he really 
came to the capital to find out how Har- 
old L. Ickes, then Secretary of the In- 
terior, pronounced his name.) He stayed 
on until 1939. 

At first, he handled tax prosecutions, 
but he quickly found his assignments 

wing in importance. He sent John 

Dillinger’s lawyer to jail for harboring 

that outlaw, he took charge of the first 

prosecutions under the Wagner Act and 
handled the long investigation of the 

McKesson & Robbins embezzlement case 

with its fabulous Donald Coster. He was 

pointed an Assistant Attorney General 
in 1935, when he was 31 years of age, the 
youngest ever to be named to such a post. 

When he left, he was in charge of the 

Criminal Division of the Department. 

Mr. McMahon went back to his legal 
practice in Connecticut, but he saw his 
opportunity in 1944 and ran for the Sen- 
ate against Senator John A. Danaher. He 
accused Mr. Danaher of isolationism, and, 
when the latter said the term was un- 
defined, Mr. McMahon produced a new 
definition of it every day for thirty days. 
He won handily. 

Now he faces another political test, 
and a stiff one. The Connecticut political 
situation is scrambled. Governor Chester 
Bowles will be running for re-election, 
and so will Senator William Benton, the 
latter recently appointed by Governor 
Bowles to fill a vacancy. The two once 
comprised the advertising firm of Benton 
& Bowles. 

There is a possibility that, in the com- 
ing campaign, Senator McMahon’s atomic 
work may be directly challenged. Some 
think Gen. Leslie Groves may enter the 
contest against him. General Groves was 
in charge of the production of the atom 
bomb during the war, and afterward was 
a stickler for military, instead of civilian, 
control. The Senator’s re-election pros- 
pects are said to be good, but some add 
that he must “carry” the firm of Benton 
& Bowles with him. 

The Senator, at 46, is bulky and im- 
pressive. He looks like a Senator. He is 
sophisticated and firm minded. He dresses 
impeccably in  well-tailored double- 
breasted suits, with bright neckties. 

Battles. Now he is fighting two battles 
~0one to stay in the Senate, where he has 
had a phenomenal rise to power and use- 
fulness, and the other to carry on his 
crusade for international control of the 
atom and hydrogen bombs. The latter is 
a simple choice, as he sees it, of the 
world’s getting together for peace, or get- 
ting together for its own destruction. 
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. .. from cab-to-caboose radio 
telephones on fast freights. . . 
to the luxuriously appointed 
coaches, Pullmans and lounges 
of Mo-Pac’s ultra-modern 
streamlined Eagles. 














. .. the oldest line west of the 
Mississippi River constantly 
adds the newest in facilities to 
make travel and shipping 
faster, better and safer. 
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BIG GOVERNMENT: NEW TREND IN U.S. 
LECTURES ON POLITICAL SCIENCE BY THOMAS E. DEWEY 


Governor of New York 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Departing from the usual type 
of political discussion, Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York has begun a series of lectures on 
“The American Political System.” He is deliver- 
ing them at the Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs at Princeton University. 





U.S. News & World Report presents below, in 
abbreviated form, the first two lectures, entitled: 
“The Two Party System” and “Party Conflict and 
the Modern Dilemma.” The two remaining lec- 
tures of the series will be delivered by Mr. Dewey 
in April. 








Although the United States is the youngest of the 
great nations, ours is one of the oldest free republics 
on earth. Its durability has persisted in the face of 
wars and the inevitable frailty of human beings who 
conduct government. Our nation is the principal sup- 
port of the free world today. It remains, after a cen- 
tury and three quarters, the inspiration for the basic 
concepts of liberty everywhere... 

Our political history has been the history of a two- 
party system in action. From the early days of the 
republic our basic political arrangement has been the 
same—one party in power and one party in oppo- 
sition. Within this alignment we have built and oper- 
ated our system of government. Any inquiry into the 
American political scene should begin with this 
central fact... 

As you know, there are other methods of choosing 
governments. One of them is the one-party system. It 
prevails in Russia and all her satellites today, as it did 
in prewar Nazi Germany and in Fascist Italy. . . 

So long as we keep both of our political parties 
strong we need never suffer the disaster of one-party 
government in America. . . 

In contrast to the one-party system, several Euro- 
pean countries have six or eight or more political 
parties representing various religious, racial, economic 
or class alignments. In conversation with the premier 
of one European nation a few years ago he said that, 
second only to the Communists, the greatest curse of 
his government was that he had to work with twenty- 
six political parties. .. 

Here, under our two-party system we have none of 
the instabilities of the multiparty system, but we do 
achieve our own kind of coalitions. We make our co- 
alitions within the parties and instead of achieving 
them after election, we make them before election. . . 

The result is that, since the Civil War and until re- 
cently, the parties have not been too far apart on most 
fundamentals of our system. This means that the 
choice of one or the other party during this period has 
not represented anything like a revolution or, in the 
past at least, a threat to the basic institutions and in- 
terests of our people. It has meant also, and this is per- 


haps part of the secret of our enormous economic 
power, that a change from one party to the other has 
usually involved a continuity of action and policy of 
the nation as a whole on most fundamentals. As a peo- 
ple we have learned to distrust and avoid extremes of 
principles and of interests in our public life. . . 

Those impractical theorists with a “passion for neat- 
ness” demand that our parties be sharply divided, 
one against the other, in interest, membership and 
doctrine. They want to drive all moderates and lib- 
erals out of the Republican Party and then have the 
remainder join forces with the conservative group of 
the South. Then they would have everything very 
neatly arranged, indeed. The Democratic Party would 
be the liberal-to-radical party. The Republican Party 
would be the conservative-to-reactionary party. 

The results would be neatly arranged, too. The Re- 
publicans would lose every election and the Democrats 
would win every election. It may be a perfect theory 
but it would result in a one-party system and finally 
totalitarian government. As you may suspect by now, 
I am against it... 

Now is there a legitimate role for third parties in 
this country? The answer depends on whether the 
third party is national in character with intellectual 
breadth and a broad base of popular support or 
whether it is narrowly local in nature. 

Such sectional or local parties are, basically, only 
splinter movements. They have proved to be a menace 
to responsible government here just as they have to 
free governments elsewhere. I see no legitimate place 
for them in a free system such as ours... 

By contrast with local or sectional splinters, gen- 
uine, nation-wide third-party movements have, at 
times, served a real purpose during our history. All 
organizations, and most particularly political organi- 
zations, tend to become stuffy and ingrown. They be- 
come reluctant to take risks or accept change. All too 
often they do not welcome newcomers to their ranks 
for fear those holding secure leadership on a narrow 
base will lose it to new individuals or groups. One 


-thing is certain, when both parties ignore the rise of 


new issues, new parties come into being. 
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Rise of federal power at expense of States has started a shift in political 


strategy —Blocs grow in influence — How to improve welfare with- 


out losing liberty is basic issue between major parties today 


Nothing rouses a politician like a lot of votes going 
someplace else. When that happens, one and often 
both of the older parties will embrace and absorb the 
new issues and the new cause... 

This is their [third parties’] role—not to continue 
as an instrument of private, sectional, class or group 
power. Their role has been to rise up, teach a lesson 
and either take over one of the two great parties or be 
absorbed into it. This they have done, teaching the 
old parties that to live and retain office they must 
change with changing times. Change is the law of 
life. It is death to resist it. 

How, then, does change come about? To find the 
answer, we must first inquire into the true nature of 
the two major political parties. Everybody talks about 
them, likes or dislikes them and most people damn one 
and support the other. But is the true nature of the 
parties understood, even by all of their leaders? I 
doubt it... 

I seriously doubt whether there is a genuine national 
party of either name. 

The first, obvious fact is that each party has its base 
in the individual States. One of the pillars of the two- 
party system is the fact that we have 96 parties, one 
Democratic Party and one Republican Party in each 
of the 48 states. . . 

In the final analysis one is forced to the conclusion 
that each party reflects the opinions of millions of 
people and of hundreds of leaders. Everyone of you 
present will find men who represent your particular 
views in both parties. You will also find men in both 
parties who represent practically everything you dis- 
agree with. The total of a party is the total opinion of 
many people. It changes constantly. . . 

While I am trying to tear away the veil of mystery 
which exists in most minds about party organizations 
and principles, I should like to add something else. If 
you want to judge the two parties—and I think this is 
of critical importance—you should judge them by 
what they do when they are in power, not by what 
they do when they are in the opposition. And by this 
I mean that you can judge a party properly only when 
ithas control of both the executive and the legislative 
branches of government. 

On this basis it is easy to judge the present Demo- 
cratic Party for the things it has done and failed to do, 
the progress it has made and the kind of administra- 
tion it has given for the past 17 years. I assume you 
will like many of the things it has done and dislike 
many of its administrative and financial failures, as 
Well as its present low-grade morals and totalitarian 
tendencies. . . 

Now, let us look at what some typical Republican 
State administrations have been doing. Here in New 
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Jersey a Republican administration has wiped out a 
decrepit constitution and substituted a new and for- 
ward-looking document. Its government has been 
brought up to date and its services broadly improved. 

In Minnesota successive Republican State adminis- 
trations have wiped out the scandals of previous so- 
called “Farmer-Labor” administrations, made great 
strides in promoting peaceful labor relations and are 
making new, spectacular progress in bringing mental 
hospitals up to date. 

In Oregon Republican administrations have estab- 
lished the most forward-looking timber conservation 
and replacement programs in the nation. In California 
a Republican administration has made social progress 
in every direction which is equaled in any department 
by few other states. In my own State, except for the 
new mental hospital program prophetically launched 
by Governor Alfred E. Smith before the New Deal 
era, we have made more progress in all the fields in- 
volving the health and well-being of our people in 
seven years than was made in the previous half cen- 
tury. And we have done so with a level of tax rates 
10 per cent below that of the last prewar peacetime 
year, 1941... 

State sovereignty provides a vital base for the two- 
party system and watertight compartments against 
the flood of national majorities and the pressure of 


(Continued on page 40) 
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national politics. This means that there is a constant 
flow of new ideas and new leadership coming up from 
the ranks in local and State governments. It also 
means that neither party can be destroyed by the vic- 
tories of the other but only by becoming sectional, re- 
actionary or ingrown... 

I believe Republicans generally will refuse to be in- 
timidated or confused by the epithet “me too.” Our 
party has a great tradition of sound, progressive lead- 
ership in the interests of all the people. It would be a 
catastrophe if it should falter now and listen to the 
croaking voices of reaction or isolation. Then the party 
might really become what the Democrats call it. Then 
it would have an attitude of complete negativism 
which all history shows is the beginning of political 
rigor mortis. . . 


Freedom Via Two-Party System 


The two-party system has provided our country 
with government under which it has made the might- 
iest progress in the history of the world. I have de- 
clared my fundamental belief that the highest purpose 
of government is to preserve human freedom. Our sys- 
tem has fulfilled that purpose for a century and three 
quarters... 

Free government substitutes a conflict of parties for 
the more lethal methods used elsewhere. . . 

One of the standard weapons of party conflict both 
between conventions and during campaigns is the ef- 
fort to pin labels on individuals or movements, at- 
tractive or sinister, depending upon the point of view. 
On the whole, the Democratic Party in recent years 
has been more successful, but less scrupulous, than 
the Republicans in their use of political semantics. 

One of the most intriguing words in the political 
lexicon is the word “liberal.” It is a touchstone eagerly 
sought by almost every political group. After a long 
and useful life, it still has warmth and confers a kind 
of pleasant aura upon those who garb themselves in 
its benign appeal. The trouble is that the word has 
been used to describe widely differing views and ob- 
jectives and it has been greatly corrupted. 

The traditional meaning of the word “liberal’’ de- 
scribed a movement to restrict the power of govern- 
ment over the lives of people. It came into active use 
in the new age ushered in by the eighteenth century 
when the Western world was striking off the shackles 
of royal absolutism. Society was to be governed by 
new concepts of individual freedom, equality under 
the law, limited government, and the rule of law in- 
stead of the rule of men. 

Two hundred years later, the transmutation of the 
word, as the alchemist would say, has become one of 
the wonders of our time. Part of the change has come 
from a broadly based movement to use the powers of 
government for humanitarian ends. . . 

While our devotional words politically are still 
“freedom,” “liberty,” “independence,” “self-reliance” 
and “individual initiative,” many of us find that their 
meaning has become less clear since the machine come 


of age. People have looked for a new way to make the 
old and beloved words fit the new time. 

This is the opportunity which Big Government ang 
its advocates have seized. To resolve the dilemma jp. 
herent in their desire to claim the name “liberal,” they 
have changed its meaning along with the meaning of 
the word “freedom.” According to the new meaning 
employed by the neo-liberals of Big Government, free. 
dom in its classic sense meant only freedom to starve. 
The new meaning says that freedom really means free. 
dom to receive from government all the comforts and 
security of life. In exchange the individual is expected 
to do the bidding of government. . . 

The supercharged word which Big Government uses 
to induce them to go further is “welfare.” The Big 
Government people have taken it over as a latter-day 
ark of the covenant. Moreover, they have succeeded 
in tricking a lot of Republicans into appearing to 
attack all welfare, and that, of course, seems to a 
good many Americans like something akin to firing 
on the flag. 

It must have been some very clumsy Republican—] 
do not know the origin of the phrase or who perpe- 
trated it—who tried to pin the label “welfare state” on 
Mr. Truman’s Government. Others joined in the 
clamor and, of course, the apologists for Big Govern- 
ment joyously accepted the epithet as a new instru- 
ment of party warfare. They admit they are running 
a welfare state. They are proud of it! 

Of course, they are running a welfare state. There 
has never been a responsible government which did 
not have the welfare of its people at heart. I am proud 
of the fact that we in the State of New York have 
made great social welfare advances, as have most of 
the States. 

Anybody who thinks that an attack on the funda- 
mental idea of security and welfare is appealing to 
people generally, is living in the Middle Ages... 


Rise of Pressure Groups 


While the methods of ‘party conflict have not 
changed basically, the political methods of Big Gov- 
ernment today are wholly different from anything we 
have seen before in our country. They are, quite sim- 
ply, to fragmentize the whole people into special-in- 
terest groups. Once the people are broken up into 
groups they are taught that their own interests can 
best be served by Washington. They are expected to 
organize themselves to demand of their government 
the very things government has taught them to ask. 
The result is that today we have an imposing array of 
highly organized, powerful, articulate blocs in this 
country, intent on their own ends. . . 

Is it true that we must accept all-powerful govern- 
ment in the attempt to secure both welfare and liberty? 
I hope not, because, if it is true, then I think our 
liberties have lived most of their lives. 

A great jurist, a liberal Democrat whom some con- 
sidered a dangerous radical, the late Justice Louis 
Brandeis, gave us the answer: 


——— 
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“Experience should teach us to be most on our 
guard to protect liberty when the government’s 
urposes are beneficent. Men born to freedom are 
naturally alert to repel invasion of their liberty by 
evil-minded rulers. The greatest dangers to liberty 
lurk in insidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well-meaning but without understanding.” 

Here, in the words of a great Democrat, is the hard 
core of the Republican position today. It is the basic 
issue between the parties. . . 

The essential difference between the parties lies in 
the way “to protect liberty when the government’s 
purposes are beneficent.” Or, to put it another way, 
the issue lies in the means of achieving objectives 
without injury to other objectives. .. 


Trend Toward Nationalization 


So good objectives are not enough. It is my belief 
that the means employed by the National Government 
to achieve objectives are increasingly tending toward 
those employed by governments under which there is 
no freedom. Lenin has said that socialized medicine 








is the “keystone of the arch” of Communism. Social- 
ized medicine today is a major part of the President’s 
legislative program. 

In the same way, last year Mr. Truman called for 
power to use federal funds to build factories which 
would compete with privately owned factories. It is 
fundamental that no citizen can successfully compete 
against his government. The result of that policy, if 
followed, would be nationalization of industry. . . 

With our tradition of freedom and our dislike of 
debts, deficits, oppressive taxes and great powers in 
government, why has Big Government made such a 
successful appeal to our people these last 17 years? I 
think it is because many millions of Americans have 
been persuaded that Big Government is the alternative 
to depression and insecurity. . . 

The offer of Big Government today is to protect its 
people against the hazards of life. It does not yet ad- 
mit a general desire to socialize property, as in Eng- 
land. Its method, for the present, is to socialize in- 
comes through taxation and to socialize risks. 

By a planned economy, relying upon controls, sub- 
sidies and benefits of all sorts, Big Government holds 
out to the producers of America the false hope that 
they can escape from the operation of the price system 
which is at the heart of a dynamic free economy. For 
if you eliminate the risks of loss, you also eliminate 
the possibility of gain and you let the mainspring of 
our system run down. 

Government which pretends to take the risks out of 
life is fraudulent. All it does is remove the rewards. 
And if the final result is total leisure in the form of 
continuous paid unemployment, the result will be not 
aricher life but a national last illness. . . 

I reach four basic conclusions: 

First, Big Government denies the great funda- 
mental that the primary purpose of all government is 
to preserve liberty. By asserting that security is the 
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chief aim of our society, it seeks to turn our people to 
the lotus and away from the basic truth that without 
working and producing we perish. 

SECOND, Big Government requires a special kind of 
permanent control and continuity and therefore in- 
evitably moves in the direction of the one-party sys- 
tem. It seeks to collect and pay out such a large share 
of the people’s income that any interruption of its 
multifarious activities would produce hardship and 
crisis. To carry out this purpose will require the trans- 
fer of the power of the public purse from the Congress 
to the Executive. 

THIRD, Big Government, like dictatorships, can con- 
tinue only by growing larger and larger. It can never 
retrench without admitting failure. It feeds on the 
gradual obliteration of State and local governments as 
elements of sovereignty and tends to transform them 
into districts and prefectures. By absorbing more than 
half of all the taxing power of the nation, Big Govern- 
ment now deprives the State and local governments of 
the capacity to support the programs they should con- 
duct. In place of their own taxing powers, it offers them 
in exchange the counterfeit currency of federal subsidy. 

FouRTH, Big Government gradually destroys the 
mainspring of our society. It offers no incentives to 
those who must create the goods and services which 
provide the security. . . ‘ 


Living on Gains of Past 


In its debut in this country Big Government has en- 
joyed considerable success. That is because it has 
been living on past accumulations of capital and tech- 
niques in a period of prosperity growing out of the 
postwar, world-wide demand... 

It is a fair-weather system. One of two perils will 
catch up with it. 

The first peril is in the high taxes, oppressive regu- 
lations, delays and frustrations due to massive bu- 
reaucracies, inflation of prices and the ominous threat 
to adequate production. Each of these factors has an 
obviously destructive effect. Price inflation is especial- 
ly virulent because it nullifies the value of the security 
programs which Big Government uses to justify its 
existence. It also falls hardest on those in the middle 
income range—the white-collar groups—the people 
with moderate, fixed incomes, such as_ teachers, 
scholars, clergy and engineers. No free society has ever 
survived without a successful middle group. 

The other peril that will catch up with Big Govern- 
ment is that, like all governments, it will make mis- 
takes. Whenever government is so powerful that its 
mistakes can destroy the nation, then you may be sure 
the nation will be destroyed. To this truth the people 
of Germany, Italy and Japan bear eloquent and tragic 
witness. .. 

Our time is faced with the problems of unemploy- 
ment, old age, medical care, housing, discrimination 
and agricultural price stabilization. Each of these 
problems can and will be met. But the road to Wash- 
ington is not the only road. 
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We've Been Askeels 
WHAT TAXPAYERS MUST DO BY MARCH 15 


This is the time of year when millions 
of taxpayers must turn their minds to tax 
matters. By midnight March 15, final 
settlement must be made of taxes still 
owed on 1949 income. By the same 
deadline, many persons must estimate 
their incomes for 1950 and file tax dec- 
larations. That also calls for quarterly 
payments on 1950 tax by many persons. 
For some it means a double payment on 
March 15. 

Decisions made by March 15 can 
often mean sizable tax savings. An in- 
dividual taxpayer must decide, for ex- 
ample, whether it is to his advantage to 
file a joint return with his wife or to make 
separate returns; whether to itemize his 
deductions, or to take the flat standard 
deduction. Taxpayers often pay too much 
tax, or fail to get refunds to which they 
are entitled, because they do not take 
advantage of all savings allowed by law. 

Meanwhile, the President is asking 
Congress to close certain loopholes by 
which persons can legally avoid taxes. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue is plan- 
ning to make closer checks on more tax 
returns this year. Special emphasis will 
be placed on deduction claims, and these 
sometimes will be questioned. 


Just who must estimate their 1950 
tax? 

Estimates must be made by doctors, law- 
yers, self-employed persons and others 
who do not have money withheld from 
wages or salaries to cover their 1950 tax. 
In addition, estimates must be made and 
declarations filed by some who do not 
have enough withheld from salaries or 
wages to pay their entire tax. 


In particular, a taxpayer must estimate 
his tax if he expects to have in 1950 a 
salary, subject to withholding, of more 
than $4,500 plus $600 for each exemp- 
tion. Thus, for example, a married man 
without dependents would have to file a 
declaration if his salary was more than 
$5,700. If he had two dependent chil- 
dren, the amount would be $6,900. Also, 
he would be required to make an esti- 
mate if he expected income of more than 
$100 from other sources. 


Suppose a taxpayer can’t tell about 
1950 income? How does he esti- 
mate the tax? 

There is one way by which such a tax- 

payer can make a 1950 estimate even 

though there is great uncertainty over 

his 1950 income and tax. He can avoid a 

penalty for underestimating the tax by 

figuring on the basis of the same income 
that he received in 1949. If his depend- 
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ents and exemptions are the same in 
1950, he would simply put down the 
same amount of tax as for 1949, since 
there is no change in the tax rate this 
year. Or adjustments could be made for 
any changes in exemptions or deductions. 


Can underestimates be changed 
later? 

Yes. A person can amend his tax esti- 

mates later, if his income outlook changes. 

Amended declarations can be filed and 

taxes adjusted by June 15 or September 

15, or January 15 of the following year. 


Should joint or separate estimates be 

made by married couples? 
That depends upon individual circum- 
stances. But in most cases where all or 
most of the income is received by a hus- 
band or a wife, tax savings are made by 
using a joint declaration. That is likely to 
lower quarterly payments. Regardless of 
whether husband and wife make tax dec- 
larations jointly or separately, they still 
can file separate or joint returns the fol- 
lowing March, whichever has a tax ad- 
vantage for them. 


Must farmers estimate 1950 tax in 
March? 

No. Farmers can wait until next January 

to make their first estimates and payments 

on 1950 income. But they can make 

their estimates now, and pay quarterly 

as they go, if they prefer. 


Next, as to 1949 returns? Who must 
file them? 

A 1949 tax return is supposed to be filed 
by anyone who had income last year of 
$600 or more. That is true even though a 
person owed no tax. Furthermore, a per- 
son who worked and had part of his pay 
withheld for taxes, but who owed no tax, 
would have to file a returm to get a 
refund. That would be the case, for ex- 
ample, of a schoolboy who had a part- 
time job or who worked during summer 
vacation, but owed no tax for 1949, 


Do husband and wife always save by 
filing a joint return? 

Not always. For instance, there usually 
would be no saving for a husband and 
wife in a joint return if their individual 
incomes were about equal. Nor is there a 
saving for husbands and wives with low 
incomes—of less than $3,600, when there 
are no dependents. 


There are some special cases where there 
would be a tax saving for a husband and 
wife in making separate returns. One 
case might be where each had an income 


and each had a capital-loss carry-oygp 
from a previous year that could be useg™ 
to reduce 1949 taxable income. Another ™ 
case might be where both husband ang” 
wife had income and where large medicghl 
bills were paid. It often is wise for both, 
when in doubt, to figure their tax both 
separately and jointly, and then use the: 
form giving the greatest tax benefit. 7 


Are both husband and wife liable 

for the tax on a joint return? 4 
Yes. Each is equally liable for the tay 
shown on a joint return, and each mye. 
sign the return. Furthermore, if there ig” 
a tax refund, the Treasury check is made! 
out to both husband and wife. 


Are this year’s tax forms changed? 
The tax forms for 1949 are about the 
same as for the previous year. Actually| 
there are three different procedures for 
figuring 1949 tax. They involve Form! 
1040-A, the quickest method where cok! 
lectors figure out the tax, and the long 
and short methods on Form 1040. 


Who can use the shortest form? 
Millions of persons in low-income group 
use Form 1040-A. That can be used by 
those with income of less than $5,000 
who have enough, or almost enough, 
withheld from their wages or salaries to 
cover their taxes. This form automatically} 
gives credit of about 10 per cent of im 
come for all deductions. A _ taxpayer 
whose deductions are greater than 10 per 
cent of his income should use the long 
method on Form of 1040, where all 
deductions are itemized. 


When is it best to take the standa 
deduction? § 
As a general rule, it is best to take the 


standard deduction, without itemizing) 
such things as contributions, allowab 
medical expenses, etc., when deductiongy 
would amount to less than 10 per cent of 
a taxpayer's income. By using the tal 
table on Form 1040, an automatic dé 
duction of 10 per cent is allowed. 


The standard deduction for a single pet 
son or a married couple filing a joint 
turn amounts to 10 per cent of income wp 
to a maximum blanket deduction @ 
$1,000. If a married couple file separat 
returns, however, the maximum standart 
deduction for each is $500. That’s ait 
other reason why it often is of advantage) 
for married persons to make joint retumif] 
But, here again, when in doubt, it ofted 
is better to figure the tax both jointly ang 
separately, and then use the method calf 
ing for the smaller tax. q 
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HE’S A 
BETTER 
EXECUTIVE... 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


Whether your figure-work is heavy or comparatively light, the 


new Figuremaster will get it out accurately and on time. Accounting costs will 


go down... operating efficiency will go up. For heavy-volume work the Fully 
Automatic Figuremaster is recommended. For light work the low-cost Semi- 
Automatic model is ideal. Both are available in 10 or 8 bank capacities . . . choose 
whichever fits your requirements and business budget. If your need is temporary, 
rent a Figuremaster. The Marchant Man in your phone book is ready to prove 
by a demonstration on your own work that Figuremasters will do your calcu- 
lating easier and at less cost. Phone him today or mail the coupon to Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


PEGURE FPAaSTER WITH A 


fh W [ ! MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY } 
| Oakland 8, California U-1 


Please send me free information about 
the new Figuremasters : 


Didi Aumeenticl.! ay er RentalL_] ! 


Name. 








ICA'S FIRST CALCULATOR Address 
| City 
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Serving the Employers of America 





Improved production, safer operation 


and lower insurance costs... all result from 


using Employers A 


MPLOYERS whose workmen’ 
sation insurance is carried by | 


uals have at th 

est quality insu 
ice that money can 
advantages of the ski an insur- 
ance organization especially to the 
employer's prob! solution 


in the best and most economical way. 


Employers Mutuals specialists work closely 
with the employer-policyholder in eliminating 
accident hazards, prevention of occupational 
diseases, industrial nursing and first-aid train- 
ing, and the handling of claims in a prompt, 


7, To 


itucals services / 


equitable and friendly manner... : Ali of these 
unsurpassed services aie carried out by men of 
bil perience and character—company- 
rate with the employer and 

safeguarding human and 


material resources. 


fer and smoother operation, improved pro- 
duction at lower cost, better morale—all are 
promoted by these splendid services. Further- 
more, their use often brings the employer 
substantial reductions in premium costs...a 
still further saving in addition to dividends 
returned regularly to him as a policyholder- 
owner of Employers Mutuals! 


 —__ La 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation— Public Liabilitv—Automobile— 
Group Health and Accident—Burglary— Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other Casualty Insurance. 
Fire— Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


3427 ___ EMPLOYERS MUTUALS of WAUSAU 


way 


ut 
ANDERSTANDAS 







. 
= 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin - Offices in principal cities - Consult your telephone directory 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN - EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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IENSION FUNDS: FIGHT FOR CONTROL 


Auto companies, willing to pay 
ensions, can‘t agree with union 

terms of payment. Control of 
uge sums is at stake. 

Ford workers, scheduled for 
rst pension payments April 1, 

ay have to wait longer. Settle- 

ent of Chrysler strike is tied to 
ord dispute. General Motors will 

2 involved before long. 

Trust funds and union voice in 
eir control are big issues. 

A vital and highly complex issue is 
t the heart of labor-management ar- 
buments now occurring in the auto- 
mobile industry. In those arguments, 
hrysler has been closed by a strike, 
ord for months has been at odds 
vith the union over pension terms, 
and General Motors bargaining is still 


0 come. 

The heart of the issue in automobiles— 
pn issue that will spread to other indus- 
ies—lies in the control of immense funds 
nions expect tc be created for the sup- 
port of pension plans. They want a voice 
n control of those funds, in most cases. 

The CIO United Auto Workers and 
other unions following this line want 


FORD‘S FORD 
. . . troubles 


FEBRUARY 24, 1950 


Reported from DETROIT 


UAW‘S WALTER REUTHER 
... three issues 


pensions that are started on a fully funded 
basis and supported by a flat amount per 
man-hour paid into the fund. They also 
want a voice in control of these funds. 

Companies, on the other hand, are not 
willing to agree that vast sums of capital 
can be tied up in pension funds or that 
unions should have a voice in the control 
of capital funds needed in the operations 
of the business. 


CHRYSLER’S KELLER 
. . . complications 


It all started in Ford. The public be- 
lieved that a firm contract and pension 
program had been adopted five months 
ago, but now it finds the Ford Motor Co. 
and UAW still arguing over some of the 
basic issues. These same issues are at 
stake in Chrysler. Without an agreement 
on these points at Ford, Chrysler and 
UAW are not expected to settle. But, if 
Chrysler and UAW reach a settlement, 
UAW’s case at Ford will be complicated 
by any concessions granted to Chrysler. 

The result is that Ford’s pension plan, 
supposed to start paying out on April 1, 
apparently will be delayed in getting into 
operation. The plan may be in even more 
serious trouble. In turn, this Ford dispute 
has complicated the Chrysler strike, 
which began January 25, and it is ex- 
pected to make an agreement more diffi- 
cult when UAW negotiates with General 
Motors Corp. in May. 

Major pension demands made by Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, president of the union, 
now have narrowed to three issues: that 
trust tunds be established to guarantee 
that pensions will be paid as promised; 
that the union share in administration of 
these funds, and that payments be made 
into the fund by manufacturers on a 
cents-per-man-hour basis. 

Ford went along on the trust fund and 
agreed that the union could share partial- 
ly in administration of the fund. Since that 
time, differences in interpretation have 


GM‘S WILSON 
. . repercussions 
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arisen between company and union. On 
the vital question of payments into the 
fund, agreement was far from complete. 
Five months later, company and union 
still are arguing over how much Ford is 
required to pay into the trust fund. 

Chrysler Corp., headed by K. T. Kel- 
ler, has opposed the idea of a large trust 
fund. Mr. Keller was willing to guaran- 
tee that pensions would be paid from 
revenues, but rejected the union’s de- 
mand for fixed payments into a fund. The 
firm contended that pension costs could 
not be computed accurately in advance, 
that a trust fund would absorb much 
more money than needed to pay pen- 
sions, and that such a fund would pro- 
vide the union with a “kitty” that might 
be used for other purposes later on. 

General Motors’ president, C. E. Wil- 
son, has indicated that he favors a pen- 
sion program, but he has not disclosed 
how he stands on the three main UAW 
demands. His turn to negotiate will come 
later, since the General Motors contract 
expires on May 29. 

The difficulty of settling these issues 
is illustrated by the continuing Ford dis- 
pute, although the contract was signed 
September 29. 

The inside story of what went on in 
the Ford negotiations that led to a con- 
tract helps to explain the failure to agree 
on what that contract means. 

The company position was that Ford 
was promising to pay into the fund only 
enough money to finance the scheduled 
pensions. These payments might vary, 
especially if Congress increased the size 
of federal pensions. Ford had promised 
to make up the difference between the 
federal pension and $100 a month. 

Ford estimated that the initial pay- 
ments into the fund would need to be 
8% cents an hour, due to a high proportion 
of employes at or near the retirement age 
of 65. This 8% cents was intended only as 
an estimate, not as a binding promise. 

UAW’s objective, on the other hand, 
was to stress a cents-per-hour “package.” 
As the prolonged negotiations drew to an 
end, Mr. Reuther, according to persons 
closest to the negotiations, broke into a 
discussion to say that, while the agree- 
ment seemed all right, it needed “dress- 
ing up” to win the approval of union 
members. After that comment, the Ford 
“estimate,” as Ford spokesmen consist- 
ently refer to it, was placed conspicuously 
at the beginning of the agreement. 

This was followed by a statement of 
the company’s right to vary payments 
into the pension fund, in accordance with 
actuarial estimates and in line with 
changes in Social Security benefits. The 
company regarded this as authority to 
reduce the amount below 8% cents, and 
so stated in a statement issued at the 
time. The union, on the other hand, 
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contended that 8% cents was the mini- 
mum that Ford could pay into the fund. 

From this point, a big union build-up 
began. UAW advised its members that 
Ford was to pay 200 million dollars into 
the trust fund to cover past service 
credits of Ford workers. Also, UAW con- 
tended that, when Social Security bene- 
fits increased, Ford’s contributions to the 
fund would continue at the same level. 
The extra money accumulated later could 
be used for bigger pensions, UAW said. 

In a letter to members, the union held 
out this prospect: 

“The larger fund will make greater 
benefits possible during the next pension 
negotiations, which, in turn, will again 
serve as a stimulus to bring forth more 
federal benefits. 

“In fact, it is not unreasonable to an- 
ticipate that possibly within the next 10 
years—when the bulk of Ford workers are 
eligible to retire—the combined Ford 
pension plan and Social Security benefits 
will reach $200 a month.” 

The present deadlock at Ford cen- 
ters around the question of the 8% cents. 
The company says it never contemplated 
a fixed payment into the fund. It also 
wants the right to use some of its money 
for capital purposes rather than in build- 
ing up a pension fund of extreme pro- 
portions. 

The joint committee of Ford and UAW 
representatives has been trying to fill in 
the details of the agreement. The con- 
tract signed in September provided the 
general framework but left much in doubt 
as to details. The contract promised that 
the pension program would be set up by 
March 1, with pensions starting a month 
later, but it is unlikely that the program 
can begin that soon unless Ford agrees 
to some stopgap plan. 

The Chrysler strike grew out of this 
Ford dispute, but it soon tended to com- 
plicate the Ford settlement. The union 
tried to get from Chrysler a cents-per- 
hour payment that it had not been able 
to tie down into a final Ford agreement. 
If the union allowed Ford to vary its pay- 
ments to the fund, this would cut the 
ground from under the union’s position 
at Chrysler. If it gave up the cents-per- 
hour demand at Chrysler, it also prob- 
ably would lose out on this issue at Ford. 

Control of the pension fund has been 
another big issue at Chrysler. The union 
wants the fund to be handled by a joint 
board representing the union and com- 
pany, with a neutral chairman. Chrysler 
and General Motors object to that plan. 
Industry executives believe that an im- 
partial chairman tends to come under 
union influence. They say that a union 
can exert more pressure by threatening 
to strike over a dispute, while the com- 
pany cannot resort to a shutdown to back 
up its arguments. 





JOHN L. LEWIS 
The treasury was vulnerable 





A compromise that might provide a 
way out of these disputes is being dis. 
cussed in the auto industry. This com. 
promise would provide for a modified 
form of trust fund, with payments going 
into it at the time a worker retired. The 
payments would be large enough to cover 
the cost of his pension for the balance of 
his life. This plan would do away with 
the heavy cost of funding the past service 
credits for all workers now on the pay 
roll. The plan is being followed by Beth. 
lehem Steel Co. under its agreement with 
CIO Steelworkers. 

The UAW in the end might have t 
drop its demand for joint administration 
of the trust fund. Company officials point 
out that the Steelworkers did not insist 
upon a voice in the financing of the steel 
pensions. 


ROCKY LEGAL ROAD 
FACES MR. LEWIS 


John L. Lewis, who doesn’t hesitate to 
defy the President or Congress, is find- 
ing once again that the courts are all- 
powerful when used against him. 
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—Crockett in the Washington Evening Stat 

‘TAFT-HARTLEY TO RIGHT OF HIM, 
TAFT-HARTLEY TO LEFT OF HIM... 
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White House proposals for negotiating 
settlement of the coal dispute can be re- 
by Mr. Lewis. He can, for a time, 

cde step laws that Congress aimed di- 
etly at him. But when a federal court 
ders him to call off a strike and resume 
wllective bargaining, he knows from ex- 
cance that eventually he must obey or 
aay heavily in fines or a possible jail 


Twice before, Mr. Lewis has had 
experiences with the courts, in 
heir enforcement of the Taft-Hartley 
4d. In backing up their insistence that 
junctions be obeyed, the courts in 
146 and 1948 levied fines totaling 
92130,000 against the miners’ leader 
ad his union. 
These experiences helped to shape the 
trategy of Mr. Lewis in his dealings 
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HOW TO BRIGHTEN DARK ROOMS 
WITH A SINGLE COAT™ 


HERE’S A NEW FREE BOOK that 
tells how! Gives pages of facts on the 
improved reflectivity, better quality of 
new aluminum paints now available. 
Alcoa does not make aluminum paint, 
but we have prepared this book to help 
you buy and apply it right. 
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) tame *ve been buying paint witho 
JUDGE R. B. KEECH If you e been buying pai t ith ut 
it é the information this book contains; if 
; The court was firm ; : : : 
find- you’ve never used the superlative new aluminum paints it de- 


e all { Richmond B. Keech signed two injunc- |; scribes—your paint knowledge is out of date. New pigment and 
tions directed against the mine workers. vehicle developments have revolutionized aluminum paint per- 
The power of the courts in dealing | formance. This book tells how to get the best and apply it for 
with the miners’ union was in the back- . Z 

Es. Mz. Lewis lucked fos.a-sclu- | greatest service. Includes coverage tables, facts on correct types 


tim to his dispute with the coal operators. of ready-mixed aluminum paints for metal, masonry, or wood 























He knew that: surfaces, inside or out—and for heated surfaces. 
heal fines could be levied against | This important buying and application information will be 
and against the havi for violation of sent by return mail. Send coupon below. 
Ch a injunction. In 1948, the union was | 
f? ined 1.4 million dollars and Mr. Lewis, | 
_ But fines like this can be merely ee ee ee 
the forerunners of more to come : 
: ; ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Daily penalties could be assessed by | Stee bined a 1743B Gulf Bid ' 
the court as long as the strike continued. ee soaps ~tesba a ' - 
lh time, this could empty the United ny —cnaaaiaasimaai 
Mi Work > p Look for this shield on aluminum P # “painti ith alumi “ 1 
) Mine Workers’ treasury, officially re- Jct; aii eidibay paint lease send me free copy of "pointing wi 
In ported some time ago to contain more manufacturers using ALCOA " : 
tan 13 million dollars PIGMENTS. hail ' 
<r Re “4 | f eae if UMW M h b *The RIGHT aluminum paint for Address . 
gional o ficials o might be this job is ALUMINUM METAL : ! 
M, ed if the court found that they were & MASONRY PAINT City State ' 
‘ ”, * . . . 
covered by the injunction and failed to we eee ee ew ee ee eee ee eee 
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Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here’s something you might 


think about: 


We have railroads to carry freight—all sorts of freight in 
any quantity, for anybody, to any part of the country, in 
any season of the year. 


These railroads are built for heavy-duty hauling—more so 
than ever after the four billion dollars they have spent for 
improvement since the end of the war. 


And the more freight railroads are called upon to carry, the 
more efficiently and economically they can do the job— 
and at the same time your public highways will be less 
expensive to maintain, safer and more convenient to use. 


7 osocunow OF oYfucvicu’ Peouconos 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
os aetgennnnemer tier tae d) 
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comply. Local-union officers also 
be ordered to comply and be fined. 

Jail sentences could be given ty Mr 
Lewis and other union officials for viol 
tions of the injunction. si 

Responsibility for a strike would }. 
charged to the union if the courts fg 
lowed the rule laid down by Judge 7 
Alan Goldsborough in his 1948 decisig, 
against Mr. Lewis. He held that “g Union 
that is functioning must be held respon. 
sible for the mass action of its mem. 
bers.” The Supreme Court, in effect up. 
held this doctrine when it refused to ye. 
view a circuit court of appeals decision 
supporting Judge Goldsborough, 

Thus, Mr. Lewis knew from that pre. 
vious court experience that he could be 
held responsible for ending the lates 
mine strike. 

A way out of this legal difficulty was 
sought by Mr. Lewis. 

A new contract seemed to offer the 
best solution, but the operators objected 
to wage increases or higher royalties fo, 
the welfare fund that would increase }j. 
bor costs. Also, Judge Keech, in his fis 
injunction, ruled out the “union shop” up. 
less Mr. Lewis complied with the Taft 
Hartley Act and obtained approval of th 
miners through a Government poll. Th 
“union shop” forced all miners to ls 
come UMW members after being hire 

Among other contract _provisics 
banned by the court was the “able an 
willing” clause that allowed Mr. Lewis 
to call strikes at any time. 

Seizure of the mines by the Govem 
ment also was a future possibility, if 
Congress decided to adopt legislation a- 
thorizing it. 

A tougher labor law also was a cm: 
stant threat. Congress, for example, 
might outlaw industry-wide bargaining 

A return to work, in compliance with 
the injunction, was another choice open 
to the miners, but this could mean that 
coal stockpiles would be built up again 
during the 80-day injunction period so 
that Mr. Lewis's bargaining power would 
decline at the end of the period. 

Other legal troubles, moreover, 
complicated life for Mr. Lewis. 

A welfare-fund audit had been de- 
manded in a suit filed by a former UMW 
member who charged welfare-fund trus 
tees had allowed the fund to be dissipated 
through payment of benefits to ineligible 
claimants. Mr. Lewis denied this. 

Damage claims totaling millions 0 
dollars were pending against Mr. Lewis 
in suits brought under State antitrust 
laws. In one group of cases, in Ohio. 


might 





eight coal firms asked for a total of more 
than 11 million dollars in damages, on the 
ground that the union leaders had ut 
lawfully reduced coal production. 

The courts were closing in on Mr. 
Lewis from all directions. 
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Trend of American Business 
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in 
= 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
for viola. Washington, D. C. 
Would be 
pee Prospect for high business activity in 1950 now is supported by facts and 
3 decision figures. Once strikes are settled, activity should increase all along the line. 
"8 Union A general rise in business volume occurred from the third to the fourth 
ree quarter of 1949. That rise continued into 1950 until strikes interfered. 
ik a Industrial production, for example, hit 182 per cent of the 1955-39 base in 
ed to re. January from 179 in December. It was the sixth successive monthly increase. 
- decision Factory orders, on the whole, are showing a rather substantial increase. 
. Home building in January recorded an all-time record for that month. 
i Individual incomes are high and rising through veterans' insurance refunds. 
he baa Basically, there is nothing in the business picture that points in any 
direction but upward. That trend. promises to become marked when strikes end. 
‘ulty was 
To give you a closer look at the outlook for business in 1950..... 
pre Total demand for all goods and services promises to reach 260 billion 
alties fo, dollars in 1950, against 257 billion in 1949 and a record 262.4 billion in 1948. 
Tease |. Consumer spending could very well exceed 180 billion dollars, against 179 
his firs billion in 1949 and 178.8 billion in 1948. Refunds will push up the total. 
ae Plant and equipment outlays by business probably will be 7 to 10 per cent 
all of the lower in 1950 than in 1949. But the drop here seems already to have occurred. 
oll. The New private construction probably will decline during the year, but may 
- to be amount to as much as in 1949. Building started the year at a record level. 
g hired Business inventories are almost sure to increase. Inventorées were cut in 
hie ad 1949 by some 8.5 billion dollars. Now business firms need to restock. 
. Lew Total business spending, as a reSult, promises to hold near 1949 levels. 
Government spending will be higher in 1950 than 1949. State and local out= 
Cover lays will rise through the year. Federal spending may decline after midyear 
ly, unless there is a rather sizable increase in the national armaments program. 
7 Foreign trade--the export surplus--will be a bit smaller in 1950. 
5 a Om Added together, consumer spending, business spending, Government outlay, 
xample, foreign trade, point to a gross volume of business at least as high as 1949. 
~~ Trend may be downward in the second half, but no drastic setback is indicated. 
ice WI 
on te More specifically, factory output of hard goods--autos, refrigerators-- 
D again probably will turn down after midyear,1950. But, as this occurs, the trend in 
riod so output of soft goods--food, clothing, gasoline--is likely to turn upward. 
+ would Chances are that total factory output will be relatively stable through 1950. 
reover, 
Figures also show what actually happened to American business in 1949. 
2en de- The 1949 setback was one of the mildest and one of the shortest on record. 
UMW Strength was shown through the year in consumer purchases, new building, 
pba Government purchases of goods and services. These continue as strong factors. 
table Weakness showed up chiefly in the inventory situation. Business firms 
&. reduced orders, sold from stock. That was almost the whole cause of setback. 
ions ot Now inventory buying is becoming a source of strength as a business prop. 
Lewis In fact, there is less evidence of weakness in the business structure at this 
a time than there was during the corresponding period of last year. 
re 
ae Personal income figures show further where the 1949 dip hit individuals. 
id un Total income of individuals for the year was off 2.1 billion from 1948. 
n Mr. (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 









Farmers, aS a group, bore the brunt of the dip. Their income fell 4.7 
billion from 1948 to 1949. That was because of lower prices for farm products, 
Nonfarmers, as a whole, increased their incomes by 2.6 billion dollars. At 
year end, nonfarm income was at a record annual rate of 194.1 billion. 
The setback in 1949 thus is shown to have been very narrow in its effect. 
Shrinkage of business orders was responsible for lower factory production. Only 
farmers, aS a group, suffered a decline in income payments to individuals. 



























Incomes of nonfarm workers showed some variance during the year. 

Factory workers, farm laborers, earned less than in 1948. Total income of 
workers in producing industries was off 3.1 billion. This was offset in part by 
unemployment insurance. Payments in this category increased by 1.1 billion. 
That also includes pensions and other benefits paid to war veterans. 

White-collar workers, and others in the distributive trades, scored a gain 
in income of a billion dollars during the year. Service industries, including 
banks, insurance and real estate firms, paid 600 million more to workers. 

Business operators, except for farm owners, made as much in 1949 as 1948. 
Dividend payments and interest payments increased by 1.1 billion dollars. 

Outlook now is for an increase in payments to factory workers, miners and 
other production workers. Wages and salaries in stores, utilities, transport, 
and service industries show no sign of declining in the period ahead. Farmers 
probably have suffered as large an income drop as they are going to take. 























Income developments since the war show why business volume stays high. 

Family incomes are far higher than prewar. Well over half of all families 
get more than $3,000 a year. Eight million families get $5,000 or more. That : 
contrasts with the 10 million families that get less than $2,000 a year. Ss 
Family purchasing power is high by all prewar standards. That enables 
family groups to maintain a rather high standard of living, means large buying. 

Almost half of the families--two in five--had more than one earner. 

These figures are disclosed by the Census Bureau after a study of 1948 
family incomes. They probably haven't changed much since. As already noted, 
the level of personal income was about the same in 1949 as in the 1948 boom year. 




















What this study shows, actually, is that the United States has made rather 
sharp inroads on poverty. The high level of postwar activity, producing high 
employment, has reduced the number of people in distressed circumstances. 


Wage earners show sharp gains in all industries between 1939. and 1948. 
Median-income advances for various groups are reported as follows: 
Agriculture, from $300 in 1939 to $800 in 1948; mining, $1,000 to $3,100; 
construction, $800 to $2,300; manufacturing, $1,000 in 1939 to $2,500 in 1948. 
The median income is the midway point for the group, with half of workers 
getting less and half more than the median. Gains more than offset price rises. 











Tighter mortgage credit may be approaching. Easy credit may decline. 

Cold water is thrown on the Administration's middle-income housing bill by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The Board has grave doubts about its wisdom, 

Doubts stem principally from the effects of adding still easier credit to 
the present volume of mortgages. FRB fears that the bill may overstimulate the 
total volume of credit, may expand the marketable public debt, may add to a cash 
deficit where a surplus is desirable, and may overstimulate building activity. 

Rental housing also may become more costly to build. Federal guarantees of 
90 per cent of current costs will expire March 1 unless Congress acts. There 














are no signs of action. Federal Reserve Board would let this provision die. o 
Senate Banking Committee held up the bill to aid housing co-operatives in vf 
order to get Federal Reserve advice. Chairman McCabe now has given the advice . 


asked. The Board thinks the measure is financially risky at this time. 
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WE’D LIKE TO TELL YOU 


ABOUT THE (Qn Slnty*® — 


Just ask Operator for the Norfolk and 
Western Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Roanoke, Va. — phone 4-1451. 


Tell us briefly about your new plant 
location or relocation problems. Then let 
our plant location specialists (50 years of 
dependable assistance to manufacturers) go 
to work for you, in confidence and without 
obligation. They will assemble promptly 
the data you require for selecting profitable 
plant sites in the great-and-growing Land 
of Plenty. 


The information they give you will be 
Specific in relation to your specific problem. 











If you wish to give us details, please address 
Box U-302 Industrial and Agricultural 
Department, Roanoke, Virginia. In the 
meantime, let us pass on to you this general 
The Land of Plenty. 


information about 


Here you'll find — 


e Dependable, adaptable manpower 
e A variety of raw materials 
e Adequate power and industrial water 
e The Norfolk and Western’s Precision 
Transportation 
e The nearby, great Port of Norfolk for coastal, 
intercoastal and foreign shipping 
Nearness to the world’s finest Bituminous Coal 
Progressive communities 
Cooperative state and local governments 
Equable climate 
Nearness to concentrated markets 
AND ROOM TO GROW! 


oth Mesletee. 


* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 




















_Finanee Week. 
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CLOSER CHECK ON YOUR TAX 


Tax dodging is to be more dif- 
ficult this year. ‘‘T’’ men are giv- 
ing all returns a closer look. They 
know the tricks. 

People who make $7,000 to 
$25,000 a year are to get a real 
going over. Treasury thinks a lot 
of revenue is lost in this bracket. 
But all groups, little as well as 
big taxpayers, are in for a more 
searching checkup. 


Taxpayers should be aware that 
their returns on 1949 income, to be filed 
at collectors’ offices by March 15, will 
be checked more closely than the re- 
turns of any year since before the war. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue al- 
ready has about 24,000 agents at work 
on tax enforcement. President Truman is 
asking for money to hire 3,000 more. 
Chances are that Congress will come 
through. 

BIR has disclosed that its new agents, 
when hired, will be assigned primarily to 
check the returns and incomes of indi- 
vidual taxpayers making $7,000 to $25,- 
000 a year, Officials think this is a fertile 
field for tax sleuths. 

With 3,000 additional agents, the Bu- 
reau’s strength will get back to where 
it was before the reductions forced by 
the 80th Congress’s economy drive of 
1947. Actually, BIR will be in position to 
run a much more intensive search for 
evaders than before the 1947 layoffs. 

Machines now are being used to do 
much of the routine checking of returns 
that previously had to be done by rev- 
enue agents themselves. Then, too, some 
of the other work of the Bureau has 
lightened up. Fewer men are required to 
handle disputes growing out of the war- 
time excess-profits tax. Income splitting 
between husband and wife for tax pur- 
poses, authorized by Congress in 1948, 
has had the effect of relieving agents of 
one of their most troublesome policing 
jobs. Income juggling within families used 
to be a widespread device for tax avoid- 
ance. Result of all this is that a growing 
proportion of the Bureau’s force can be 
assigned to checking the affairs of in- 
dividual taxpayers. 

Search for revenue, at best, is to be 
pretty much of a hit-or-miss proposition. 
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Treasury Goes After 750-Million-Dollar Leak 


BIR can check only a small percentage 
of the 83 million returns of all kinds that 
are filed each year. However, agents have 
learned a lot about where and how to 
look for “hot” tax money. And the num- 
ber of returns that get a thorough check 
is growing each year. 

Last fiscal year, BIR audited 3.1 mil- 
lion tax returns. This year, the number 
will be up to an estimated 3.5 million. 
Next year, BIR expects-to audit 4.2 mil- 
lion, a 35 per cent increase in two years. 

It is estimated officially that individ- 
uals alone are getting away at this time 
with tax errors, honest or otherwise, that 
cost the Government 750 million dollars 
a year. 

Where agents will look for lost 
revenue can be seen, in broad outline, by 





examining BIR’s records of the past and 
plans for the future. 

In lower brackets, taxpayers making 
$7,000 or less, there is to be a broadening 
spot check of returns. Tabulating ma. 
chines—“mechanical _ brains,” as some 
BIR men call them—will be important 
here in years to come. These machines. 
in a split second, check the taxpayer's 
arithmetic. 

However, 


handle 


the problem of how to 
small tax returns is far from 


solved. There are 49 million taxpayers 
in the group below $7,000, and BIR 
estimates that 12 million of them make 
errors of $2 or more in figuring their 
taxes. Officials say nearly all these errors 
are in favor of the taxpayer. Most of the 
collectors’ offices still are not equipped 





—Harris & Ewing photos 


THE SEARCH FOR ‘HOT’ TAX MONEY 
Between the first processing (above) and the final disposition in Treasury files, 
Uncle Sam‘s tax detectives will give 1949 returns the most thorough audit in history 
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with “mechanical brains.” BIR is able to 
make a detailed check of only 3.9 per 
wnt of the returns of small taxpayers. 
This spot check is to be expanded, but the 
average man in the bracket below $7,000 
ill will get away without even a test of 
his arithmetic. 

Between $7,000 and $25,000 of in- 
come is the area where BIR will con- 
centrate its new man power. Officials 
think there is widespread evasion among 
taxpayers in this income group. 

As it is now, BIR makes detailed ex- 
aminations of only 11.7 per cent of re- 
tus in the group between $7,000 and 
$10,000, and 24.3 per cent between 
$10,000 and $25,000. On the basis of a 
sample check, BIR reports that 1.6 mil- 
lion out of 2.6 million taxpayers between 
$7,000 and $25,000 make errors of $2 












or more. 

Officials say errors in this group are 
primarily in the figures on income and 
deductions. As an example, they say a 
retail grocer will take food off the shelf 
of his store for his own family’s use. He 
makes no report of that in his personal 
income, and the cost of the food becomes 
part of the business’s cost of operation, 
which is deductible for tax purposes. 

Then there is the problem of the doc- 
tor or lawyer, who collects fees in cash 
and keeps no record of them. To deal 
with this situation, BIR is developing a 
system of checking the net worth of the 
taxpayer—in assets of all kinds—at the 
beginning and end of the tax year, to see 
whether the increase in net worth is 
greater than the amount of income re- 


ported. 

Between $25,000 and $100,000 in 
income is another area that will get a 
closer check than in the past. BIR now 
gives a detailed examination to less than 
half of the returns filed by taxpavers in 
this bracket. A survey just completed 
shows that, of the 235,000 taxpayers at 
this level of income, 162,000 make 
errors, most of which cost the Govern- 
ment money. Officials think there is a 
lot of revenue to be had here. The 
average tax liability of the group be- 
tween $25,000 and $100,000 is more 
than $12,500. 

Top incomes, those above $100,000, 
will continue to be the favorites of tax 
agents. Here is the area where the big- 
gest haul can be made, because the aver- 
age tax in this bracket is more than $80,- 
000. BIR estimates that 10,000 of the 
15,000 taxpayers with incomes above 
$100,000 make errors in their tax returns. 
Yet 32 per cent of these 15,000 tax- 
payers get no detailed check on the 
retums they file. A large proportion 
can expect to feel the Bureau’s intensi- 
fied tax drive. 

Corporations, generally speaking, get 
closer attention than individuals in the 
Bureau’s examination of tax returns. Even 
among corporations, however, only 143,- 
000 out of 550,000 returns got complete 
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SMALL TAXPAYER 
One in four makes an error 


audits in the 1949 fiscal year. BIR is 
making a sample check to find out how 
much revenue it is losing here. 

What BIR plans is a broader check 
all along the line—certainly among indi- 
viduals and possibly among corporations. 

At the same time, it will continue using 
other devices that, over the years, have 
turned up thousands of tax dodgers. Big 
cash transactions, reported by banks and 
other financial institutions, will be 
checked. Lavish spending by people who 
report only nominal incomes will be sus- 
pect. Increases in the net worth of indi- 
viduals who are under suspicion will be 
watched. “Squeal letters” on tax evaders 
will be given more attention, as BIR’s 
man-power problem eases up. To catch 
people whose incomes are hard to 
check, the Bureau will run local drives. 
These drives always make a lot of peo- 
ple “remember” suddenly that they had 
income they failed to report. Use of 
these and other devices will be inten- 
sified. 

All this suggests that the taxpayer, 
looking for ways to save money on his 
1949 income tax, needs to watch his step. 
BIR admits that, no matter how many 
agents it hires, there always will be 
people who will evade taxes and get away 
with it. But the chances of getting 
caught, quite definitely, are increasing. 


TREASURY TO RAISE 
SHORT-TERM RATE? 


Interest rates on short-term money are 
under slight upward pressure by the 
Government once more. 

This shift in policy is signaled by a 
Treasury announcement that it would 
offer, in exchange for one-year certifi- 
cates maturing March 1 and April 1, 
new issues of 15-month and 16-month 
notes bearing 1% per cent. 





As recently as February 1, the Treas- 
ury offered a 20-month note bearing 1% 
per cent. This leads market observers to 
the conclusion that the Government is 
moving gradually back to a 1% per cent 
rate on one-year money. Since last Sep- 
tember, the Treasury has been paying 
only 1% per cent on one-year borrowing. 

By inching its short-term rate up, the 
Treasury is getting into position to deal 
with any overexpansion of credit that 
might develop later in the spring or sum- 
mer. Private rates tend to follow Govern- 
ment rates up or down. 

The Treasury's next opportunity to 
raise short-term rates will come on June 
1, when 5 billion dollars’ worth of one- 
year certificates come due. 

The Treasury also announced that it 
would offer five-year notes bearing 1% 
per cent to replace an issue of bonds due 
March 15 and an issue of notes due 
April 1. This reverses a long-standing 
Treasury policy of refunding maturing 
debt with short-term securities. 

The new 1% per cent notes replace 3.9 
billion dollars’ worth of certificates. The 
1% per cent note is to refund 5.6 billion 
dollars’ worth of bonds and notes. 


> Life insurance companies appar- 
ently are to be taxed on 1950 income on 
the same basis as provided by stop-gap 
tax legislation affecting their earnings for 
the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. 

For these three years, under a formula 
passed by the House, the taxes of these 
companies will amount to an estimated 
total of 90 million dollars. Since 1946, as 
existing law has worked out, life com- 
panies have been exempt from the in- 
come tax. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
has urged a permanent system that would 
tax insurance companies on total earn- 
ings, not on investment earnings alone. 
House tax leaders seem to agree, how- 
ever, that this proposal should be shelved 
until 1951. For now, they plan to ex- 
tend the temporary measure to include 
1950 earnings. 





> Lustron Corp., which borrowed 37.5 
million dollars from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to finance its prefabricated 
house, is up against a Government de- 
mand for foreclosure. RFC announced 
its legal staff had been instructed to 
start proceedings in Ohio, where Lustron 
is located. It has been estimated unof- 
ficially that, on this whole deal, the Gov- 
ernment’s loss may reach 30 million dol- 
lars. 


> New drive to step up sales of savings 
bonds is soon to be announced by the 
U.S. Treasury. In the next few years, 
the Treasury will be hard pressed to sell 
enough new bonds to keep up with the 
ones that come due. Maturities of these 
bonds build up to a peak of 9 billion dol- 
lars in 1954. 
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Special Report. 


(This article represents the result of an 





= extensive research on a problem of oy. 





standing importance in National Affairs ) 


BUMPER CROP: SIGNAL OF TROUBLE 


Surpluses Could Tie Up More Than 6 Billions 


U. S. citizens, through the Gov- 
ernment, find they have vast 
sums tied up in support of farm 
prices. For example: 

Eggs in storage take 89 million 
dollars, butter 60 million, tobacco 
152 million. Total, for all com- 
modities, tops 3 billion. 

Investments to support farm 
prices might pass 6 billions in 
another year. And even that may 
not be the end. 


There are more and more signs that 
the taxpayer has a bear by the tail in 
his commitment to support the prices 
of farm products. Potatoes definitely 
are not the only problem growing 
from the farm price support opera- 
tions. 

At this time, the Government has more 
than 3.6 billion dollars invested in farm 
commodities. Only 18 months ago, the 
investment was less than 300 million. In 
another year, on the basis of official esti- 
mates, it will be between 5.3 and 6.3 
billion dollars. Even that could be far 
from the end unless crop controls prove 
effective in reducing production or unless 
the weatherman takes a hand with 
drought. 

Good crops in 1950, if they occur, will 
create new problems of storage of farm 
surpluses. Those surpluses even now are 
straining facilities for storing them, and 
the Department of Agriculture is going 
ahead with plans to expand grain stor- 
age space by 550 million bushels. Corn, 
wheat and cotton are piled high. Pota- 
toes, however, cannot be kept in storage 
more than a few months. Hence the sur- 
plus is to be used for livestock feed or 
fertilizer. 

Over all, the commodities now ac- 
cumulated in storage are the greatest in 
U.S. history. To understand the problem 
they create, it is necessary first to know 
just what the Government has in stock. 

Amounts of the various commodities 
and the size of the Government’s invest- 
ment in them are shown in the chart on 
this page. Actually, the three major com- 
modities—cotton, wheat and corn—ac- 
count for nearly 2.7 billion dollars of 
this investment, or three fourths of the 
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AMOUNT —_ —m DOLLARS 


511,000,000 bu. 


465,000,000 bh. = 


149,000,000 bu. 


6,037,000 bales 


367,000,000 Ibs. 


296,000,000 Ibs. 


69,000,000 Ibs. 
69,000,000 lbs. 
96,000,000 Ibs. 
395,000,000 Ibs 
11 1000, 000 cut. 


22,000,000 bu. 





Basic data: Agriculture Dept. 
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tal. Of the others, butter stored in 
connection with the price support pro- 
gram is valued at 60 million dollars, dried 
aggs at 89 million, wool at 54 million, 
and tobacco at 152 million. ; 

A little more than half of the supplies 
in storage—or about 1.9 billion dollars 
worth—are pledged by farmers as col- 
lateral for loans the Government has 
nade or guaranteed through the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. The remainder, 
valued at 1.7 billions, consists of supplies 
the Government owns, having acquired 
them by direct purchase or by taking 
wer What farmers had previously 
Jedged. 
 perther expansion of supplies held 
or financed by the Government is in pros- 
pect over the next year or more. Addi- 
ional amounts of 1949 crops will be 
placed under loan by farmers during 
the next few months. On top of those will 
come the 1950 crops. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has told Senators that, in the 
first half of 1951, the funds required by 
the CCC will rise to about 5.3 billion 
dollars, if 1950 crops are average. If 
cops this year are equal ‘to those har- 
vested in 1948, he said, the amount 
needed can go as high as 6.3 billion. 

It is because of the prospective in- 
crease of supplies that Mr. Brannan is 
asking Congress to add 2 billion dollars 
to the borrowing authority of the CCC. 
That increase, if granted, will boost the 
CCC’s total borrowing authority to 
$6,750,000,000. 

The question facing the Department 
of Agriculture in the period ahead—and 
it is a question to which members of 
Congress would like to know the an- 
swer—is whether the supplies in CCC 
hands can be held to manageable pro- 
portions. 

Cotton supplies owned or financed by 
the Government have risen to 6 million 
hales—-enough to keep U.S. mills going 
for eight to ten months—in which more 
than 950 million dollars of CCC funds is 
invested. This is the result of last year’s 
crop of nearly 16 million bales, sixth 
largest on record. The cotton carry-over 
next August is expected to be 8 to 9 
million bales—an increase of about 3 
nillion bales over last year. 

Exports and domestic consumption are 
both continuing at a high level. In order 
to check the accumulation of supplies, 
however, the Government has set a na- 
tional cotton-acreage allotment of 21 mil- 
lion acres for 1950—a reduction of 6 
million acres from last year. Marketing 
quotas as well as acreage allotments will 
bein force. Also, farmers will have to stay 
within their acreage allotments to get 
conservation payments. Thus the cotton 
program has real teeth, and is relied upon 
by officials to keep cotton supplies in 
and. 

Wheat set aside with Government 
funds totals 465 million bushels. It repre- 
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sents an investment of 1 billion dollars. 
Up to now, the supply has not been con- 


sidered excessive. Export outlets are 
shrinking, however, as wheat production 
in Europe recovers. For the current 
marketing year, wheat exports from U. S. 
will total about 375 million bushels—a 
reduction of one fourth from last year. 
As a result, the carry-over next July is 
expected to be 390 million bushels—a 
jump of 85 million from July, 1949. 

To keep wheat supplies from growing 
too large, producers are required to keep 
their plantings within acreage allotments, 
if they want to qualify for price-support- 
ing loans. Growers in the winter wheat 
belt, who planted their crop last autumn, 
generally complied with the allotments. 
If spring-wheat growers do the same, it 
appears that total wheat acreage will be 
in line with the national allotment of 73 
million acres. 

A crop of 1,135,000,000 bushels, now 
indicated, would bring a probable carry- 
over of 475 million in 1951. But that still 
would be well under the 1942 carry-over 
of 631 million bushels. Hence the present 
supply is considered far from alarming. 

Corn, like cotton and wheat, is piling 
up in storage, under the Government's 
program. More than 700 million dollars 
of Government money is invested in 500 
million bushels. The corn carry-over next 
October is expected to be 927 million 
bushels—an all-time record. To check 
this increase, growers in the “commercial 
corn area” of the Middle West are being 
asked to make a 20 per cent reduction in 
their acreage this year. Corn supplies are 
not yet at a level calling for marketing 
quotas, though, with a big 1950 crop, 
quotas may be needed in 1951. 

Pork was expected to be in surplus 
supply by this time, with the Govern- 
ment buying to support the price. In Janu- 
ary, when the price was sliding down- 
ward, the CCC actually asked for offers 
at the support level of 90 per cent of 
parity. But prices rose, and the Govern- 
ment bought no pork. The outlook now 
is that prices will be firm for several 
weeks. On March 31, the present 90 per 
cent support guarantee is to expire. After 
that, the support level can be anywhere 
from zero to 90 per cent of parity, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Whatever level is set may 
prove to be academic, if consumer in- 
and 


come remains high pork prices 
stay up. Eventually, if feed supplies 
keep increasing, more pork will be 


produced and Government buying may 
follow. 

Other livestock products are held by 
the Government in increasing amounts, 
with sales outlets proving scarce. Dried 
eggs, of which the Government has 
around 70 million pounds—some stored in 
a cave near Atchison, Kans.—are being 
given away. Main outlets are the school- 
lunch program and federal, State and 
local welfare agencies. 
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FARMERS’ FIGURES 
A hefty bill for taxpayers 


Dried skim milk owned by the Govern- 
ment also is being given away through 
welfare channels. Stocks of this com- 
modity total about 215 million pounds. 

Butter held by the Government totals 
nearly 100 million pounds. This is being 
sold back to private firms, as demand 
permits. 

Surplus disposal is proving more 
difficult, on the whole, than at any time 
since 1941. This is mainly because of 
shrinkage in the export market. Several 
countries of Europe have restored farm 
production to prewar levels and are im- 
porting less. Also, U.S. farm exports 
tend to decline as this country’s spending 
for foreign aid is cut. Last vear, foreign- 
aid funds paid for about two-thirds of 
farm exports. 

For these and other reasons, U. S. 
farm exports are gradually falling. The 
decline, in turn, aggravates the surplus 
problem in this country. 

Ultimate cost to the Government of 
the price-supporting operations remains 
a question mark. If farm commodity 
prices drop, net losses to the Govern- 
ment can be heavy. On the other hand, 
if prices go up, the Government may 
avoid any loss, in the end. 

In this connection, officials cite the 
past experience of the CCC. Just before 
World War II, the surpluses of farm 
commodities seemed mountainous. But, 
during the war, they proved to be a 
blessing in disguise. By the end of the 
war, those surpluses had melted away, 
and CCC finished the first 15 years of 
its existence almost even with the board. 

Recalling that experience, officials say 
the supplies in storage should be looked 
upon as defense stockpiles, to be drawn 
upon in case of need. And, as of now, in 
spite of potato troubles, they believe 
that farm surpluses can be kept from 
getting out of hand. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT qd, 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT file a separate in- 

come tax return for an affiliated 
corporation for a fiscal year ending in 
1950 if the company filed a consolidated 
return with its affiliated corporations for 
a fiscal year that ended in 1949. This ad- 
vice is given to affiliated companies by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


YOU CAN get information from the 

Department of Labor about the Gov- 
ernment’s views on the seniority rights 
of veterans of World War II. The De- 
partment issues a series of 31 questions 
and answers on the subject of veteran 
seniority under the Selective Service Act. 
The questions and answers were sent to 
field offices of the Department’s Bureau 
of Veterans’ Re-employment Rights. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export additional 
types of coal-tar products, chemical 
items and other miscellaneous goods 
without getting a license from the Office 
of International Trade. These items are 
added to the list of goods that do not re- 
quire a validated license for export. 


YOU CANNOT ship abroad several 

types of industrial and excavating 
machinery without first obtaining a li- 
cense from OIT. Export controls are 
tightened for these types of machinery so 
that licenses are required to send them to 
any country except Canada. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Govern- 

ment a new directory of business 
associations in the U.S. The publica- 
tion, entitled “National Associations of 
the United States,” lists also many labor, 
professional, farm and other groups or- 
ganized co-operatively on a_ national 
scale. Copies may be bought for $3.50 
each from the Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., or from field 
offices of the Department of Commerce. 


& * * 
YOU CAN find out from the Federal 
Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. 


about changes that will apply on rules 
governing insurance of savings and loan 
accounts against losses up to $5,000. 
Important revisions are made in these 
regulations. 


and administrative decisions. 
YOU CANNOT, as a full-time agent 


of a life insurance company, expect 
to be allowed an income tax deduction 
as business expense, for expenditures 
made in collecting premiums, soliciting 
new insurance and _ servicing policies 
The U.S. Tax Court rules that one such 
agent was an employe of the insurance 
company, and not an independent con- 
tractor. The agent, who took the stand. 
ard 10 per cent deduction o1: his income 
tax return, is denied a further deduction 
for business expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a real estate operator, 

probably treat your salesmen work. 
ing on a commission basis and without 
fixed hours as independent operators, for 
employment tax purposes. A circuit court 
of appeals holds that such salesmen in 
one group are not employes but inde. 
pendent contractors, even though they 
could not sell property for other brokers 
or in their own name. As a result, the real 


estate company need not pay Social Se. f 


curity or other employment taxes on the 
salesmen’s remuneration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some. 
times refuse to take back strike 


leaders if other employes demand that f 


these strikers be not returned to their 
jobs. A circuit court of appeals upholds 
one employer who refused to reinstate, 
after a strike, six former employes who 
attacked nonstrikers on the picket line. 
The decision places emphasis on de- 
mands of other workers that the six strike 
leaders be not brought back. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to pay less 

than 75 cents an hour to _ persons 
you employ for the first time as stenogta- 
phers, typists and clerical workers. The 
Wage-Hour Administrator announces that 
learner exemptions from payment of the 
new minimum wage under the Fait 
Labor Standards Act would not be grant- 
ed for general office employment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views at 4 

public hearing on proposals for trade- 
practice rules for the Venetian-blind 
industry. The Federal Trade Commission 
calls the meeting for March 1. It will be 
held at the FTC Building in Washington. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings o 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be a, in detail. U. S. News & Wort 


REporRT, on written request, will refer interested rea 


ers to sources of this basic material 
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Bi >> American exports are clearly on a downhill toboggan. Brakes supplied by 
duction Marshall Plan aid are to get much weaker in the next two years. 

By next year, U.S. exports may be running 5 billion dollars a year below 


the record high in 1947--a drop of one third. And that won't be the bottom of 
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erator, the slide. It looks now as if even less will be shipped out in 1952. 

a Right now, American exporters of steel, automobiles, textiles, wheat find 
ors, for the going getting rougher. These are only samples of a developing trend. 

i Canadians are having the same troubles, especially with farm products. 

t inde. Back of the trend are the falling off in dollar aid abroad, the continuing 
nor dollar shortage, the rising competition from Europe and Japan. Also, dollar 

he real price tags now look bigger in countries that have devalued their ¢urrency. 
noe It's Western European buying in North America that's to fall off most. 

on the 





>> Western European countries are tying their buying plans for the next two 
years into the probable shrinkage in Marshall Plan aid. It's just as well to 


a know where the cuts are coming and how great they may be, if current thinking 


strike 








d that § of the Western European governments is followed out. 

r- Marshall Plan countries expect to cut imports from the U.S. and Canada 

nstate, almost 30 per cent by mid-1952, when the Marshall Plan ends. 

— What _ this means is a cut of 1.2 billion dollars from the present level. 

_ Impact will be pretty great. These countries now take a third of all U.S. 
strike exports. Here's what's ahead for major North American exports over the next two 


years, judging from present plans of the Marshall Plan countries: 
Steel exports to these countries will fall off 50 per cent from present 











_™ levels. British and French takings, particularly, will be cut. 

nogra- Machinery and equipment exports will be off 48 per cent. Western Europe 
. The is now, or soon will be, making much of the machinery it needs. 

i. Nonferrous-metals exports will stay close to present levels. They are 

» Fair important Canadian exports. Western Europe will be using more copper, lead 
oad and zine but will be buying more in nondollar areas. 


Crude-oil exports from dollar sources to Western European markets will fall 
off this year and next but rise a bit above current levels by 1952. By that 


; at 
. time, European refining capacity will be much greater than now. 








ee Refined-oil exports to these countries are to drop 21 per cent by 1952. 

ae Coal exports from U.S. ports to Europe have ceased, will be at low levels 

gton. after the strike is over. Europe is again becoming self-sufficient in coal. 
Agricultural exports to these countries will tumble 25 per cent. Home 

og production in Europe is growing and more is to be bought outside North America. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Wheat exports are to drop 26 per cent. This will hit Canada chiefly. 

Corn, oats, and barley exports will go a bit higher than at present. 
Western Europe wants to build up meat production and needs feeds. 

Tobacco exports to these countries will decline 235 per cent by 1952 from 
present levels. They will buy more tobacco from Africa and the Near East. 

Cotton exports from the U.S. to the Marshall Plan countries during the next 
two years will stay much the same as currently. Meanwhile, European buyers will 
increase their purchases in Africa, India, Brazil. 


>> Geographically, these cuts in dollar buying break down this way: 

Italy, by the last year of the Marshall Plan, will have chopped 44 per 
cent off her dollar buying, as compared with this year. 

Britain is to make a big cut, too--4l per cent. France will cut 31 per 
cent; the Netherlands, 29 per cent; Western Germany, 26 per cent; Sweden, 16 per 
cent; Belgium-Luxembourg, 11 per cent. 

These official estimates are based on the assumption that Europe's share of 
the Marshall Plan funds will be about 3 billion dollars in the year ending June 
30, 1951, and 2 billion in the last year of the Plan. 

If less money is provided, even sharper cuts in imports from the U.S. and 
Canada will be necessary. Dollar earnings of the Marshall Plan countries are 
covering only about a third of the cost of imports from the U.S. and Canada. 

















>> That's why these countries are so anxious to increase their exports to the 
U.S. and Canada. Their hope now is to push these exports up more than 40 per 
cent during the next two years. 

Britain bases dollar-export hopes largely on traditional products such as 
Scotch whisky and textiles. But the British also expect to sell much more 
machinery and machine tools in Canada and custom-built equipment in the U.S. 

France is to rely mainly on wines, perfumes, textiles to win dollars. 

Italy wants to expand sales of textile products, mechanical goads, and 
special foods such as cheese, olive oil, tomato products. 

Western Germany hopes to recapture North American markets for special 
machinery, scientific instruments, electrical equipment, toys, plastics. 





>> Businessmen in these countries realize it isn't any easy matter to sell the 
American market. Products of their main export industries, such as machinery, 
automobiles and metal products, are not essential U.S. imports. 
Initial selling costs in the U.S. market and customs red tape are big 
hurdles, especially for the small European exporter of Specialties. 
U.S. tariff rates still seem highly protective in many cases. 
American merchants usually obtain a higher markup on imported goods than 

















on domestic merchandise. So it's hard to keep selling prices low. 

Styling and advertising make for quick changes in U.S. consumer demand. 

Rapid changes in U.S. business activity also worry Europeans. They point 
out that a 10 per cent drop in industrial production between the fourth quarter 
of 1948 and the third quarter of 1949 was accompanied by a 30 per cent drop in 
imports from Western Europe and the sterling area. That made a big impression. 

Risks in tackling the American market are high. It's much easier to sell 
at home or to neighbors. It's this feeling that European government officials 
are trying so hard to combat. Dollars can't be earned that way. 
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Plus and Minus 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Production of goods is being cut by 
shortages of coal just when a bulge 
in personal income is stimulating 
retail sales. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
90.7 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended February 18, com- 
pared with 91.5 the previous week, 
the fifth straight decline. 

Factory output slipped to 192 on the 
indicator in the week ended Feb- 
ruary 11 from 193 the previous 
week. 


Commodity prices rose to 152.2 on 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
in the week ended February 14, the 
highest since October. Industrial 
goods edged to their highest since 
December. 


Department-store sales recovered to 


292 on the indicator in the week 
ended February 11, just equal to a 
year ago. 


Independent retailers lifted their 


sales 2 per cent above a year ago in 
January. Auto sales rose 31 per cent 
above January, 1949. Furniture 
stores and building-materials deal- 
ers increased sales 6 per cent over a 
year ago. These gains offset de- 
clines in other lines. 


Home building drew dollars into the 


spending stream at a rate of 8.8 bil- 
lions per year in January, a record 
37 per cent above a year ago. That 
is for construction put in place. 


Nonfarm dwelling units started in 


January totaled 80,000, a small gain 
over December but 60 per cent 
above a year ago. As the top chart 
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shows, units started under FHA in- 
spection totaled 27,000 in January, 
equal to 34 per cent of total starts, 
compared with 27 per cent a year 
ago. Liberal Government aids to 
home financing, now in effect, are 
feeding the housing boom. Other 
aids are being considered by Con- 
gress. 


Apartment building promises to stay 


at a high rate, though FHA author- 
ity to guarantee loans for rental 
housing at 90 per cent of current 
cost is scheduled to expire on 
March 1. Even if that authority ex- 
pires, large FHA commitments al- 


ready made for loans on that basis 
will still be good. Guaranteed loans 
at 80 per cent of value will still be 
available. 


Personal income for December was 


at a record rate for persons not 
drawing their incomes from farm- 
ing. Nonfarm personal income rose 
to a rate of 194.1 billion dollars per 
year, up 2.8 billion from November 
and 500 million above the Decem- 
ber, 1948, peak. Including farm in- 
come, total personal income was 
still 5.5 billion below December, 
1948. Details, in billions per year: 


Amount Change Dec.’48 
Dec. Novw.’49 to 


"49 to Dec. Dec.’49 
Total $211.5 +$2.1 —$5.5 
Agricultural 17.4 —0.7 —6.0 
Nonagricultural 194.1 428 40.5 
Wages & salaries 130.8 +1.4 —3.0 
Other labor income 2.2 0 +0.2 
Proprietors’ & 
rental 29.3 —0.6 —0.9 
Dividends 10.0 +1.6 +41.6 
Interest ’ 91 +01 +0.6 
Transfer payments 12.7 +0.3 +2.0 


Veterans’ insurance dividends, be- 


ginning in January, will hold trans- 
fer payments well above the De- 
cember level for several months. 
State bonuses to veterans, more- 
over, will be large in the second 
quarter. 


Spending of incomes by consumers is 


at a high rate, especially for autos, 
homes, furniture, television sets and 
other housefurnishings. The return 
flow of dollars to business is main- 
taining the money flow and sup- 
porting business activity. 
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-Whispers. 





Military Talk That Russia Is Stopped... Will Age Bar 
Mr. Barkley in 1952?...U.S. Again Rebuffs Franco 


Mr. Truman is given the impression 
that everything now is fixed up. 
Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, 
promises to “lick hell out of Joe 
Stalin.” Gen. Lawton Collins, Army 
Chief of Staff, claims that his two 
divisions in Europe can handle any- 
thing Russia is able to send against 
them. Admiral Forrest Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations, is sure 
that his whittled-down Navy can deal 
with the 270 Russian submarines 
without much trouble. Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg, Air Force Staff Chief, is 
happy with his B-36s. Idea is that 
Russia is stopped. 


\ ete 


Arms race, if kept up, is going to cost 
U.S. far more than the present 13.5 
billions a year. In spite of public ex- 
pressions about how strong U.S. 1s, 
the inside planners are getting set to 
spring a big new arms program on 
U.S. after the November elections. 


KOR * 


Winston Churchill did not please 
President Truman with his suggestion 
that another try be made to find a 
basis of agreement with Russia’s 
Joseph Stalin. Mr. Truman has had 
an inferiority complex in dealing with 
Stalin ever since the Russian took 
him for a trimming at Potsdam in 
1945, when the President was new to 
his job and inclined to be trusting. 


aa ie 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
alarmed whenever peace-talk ideas 
spring up in Congress or outside. For 
more than two years, the President 
and highest State Department offi- 
cials have been either denying that 
overtures from Russia had been made 
or have been arguing that there is 
nothing to be gained from talks of the 
kind Winston Churchill now wants. 


x * * 


Top-ranking politicians in Europe 
are beginning to run out on U.S. as 
the ‘“‘cold war’ edges over a bit nearer 
to the “hot war” side. Politicians in 
countries next door to Russia and her 
satellites are worried about voter re- 
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actions to warlike gestures now that 
the Russians are believed to have 
atomic bombs. 


x kk 


Mr. Truman, defense officials and 
some key committee chairmen in 
Congress are becoming a bit irritated 
over the fact that the Russian news 
agency, Tass, is permitted to have 
correspondents in attendance at all 
press conferences and to keep close 
track of every turn of U.S. official 
thought. American newspapermen in 
Russia and satellite countries are 
frozen out of official contacts. 


xk * 


The White House is not at all pleased 
that Chiang Kai-shek, operating from 
Formosa, used American planes and 
American-made bombs to blow up 
U.S. property in Communist China. 


x * 


State Secretary Acheson has a U.S. 
arms program or non-Communist 
Asia under study. The stumbling 
block is that U.S. would like to get 
some reimbursement for arms that it 
would ship to India, Pakistan and 
other areas, while other countries are 
coming to figure that they should 
have their arms free. 


x *k * 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
Spain’s dictator, has just had another 
rebuff from U. S. lending officials. His 
agents, in Washington seeking again 
to get a loan from the Export-Import 
Bank, were advised politely but firm- 
ly that the Franco Government still is 
considered a bad loan risk. 


x *k *& 


William Foster, Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Marshall Plan, is expressing 
the private opinion that, if Britain 
weren’t down on the list for dollars, 
Congress would be much more ready 
to give another 3 billion without 
many questions asked. The Marshall 
Plan administrators find that anti- 
British feeling is very much alive in 
Congress, where there is a belief that 
U.S. is subsidizing Socialism. 


Alben Barkley, Vice President, ig a; 
ing the impression that he expects™ 
1952 to be Mr. Truman’s rung 
mate once again. Somewhat straj 
relations between the President 
Vice President that existed not} 
long ago are much smoothed over, 
there is some question whether 
Truman, who will be 67 in 1952, 
favor a 75-year-old vice-presiden 
candidate on the ticket. 


xk kk 


Democrats in Congress are begi 

to be a little embarrassed by the fa 
that 10 chairmen of committees 
are over 70, with four over 80. T; 
planner Robert Doughton, chairma 
of the Ways and Means Committ 
holds the age record at 87 and is reé 
to seek re-election. Representatiy 
Doughton has served in Congres 
nearly 40 years. : 


x * * 


Edward Flynn, political aide to thi 
late President Roosevelt and succes 
sor to Jim Farley as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, i 
advising Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., 
forsake the idea of seeking the De 
cratic nomination for Governor 
New York this year. Flynn recom 
mends that young Mr. Roose lt 
serve another term in Congress aiff 
then a term or two as Lieutenail 
Governor—if the voters want hims 
before seeking the top job. 


kk * ; 


O- 


A group of younger Republican Se a 
tors, with a more liberal turn of min 
are giving thought to the idea of iss 
ing a platform of their own. ul 


x *© *& 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agi 
culture, is finding that many mem 
bers of Congress suspect that he 
using the potato situation as a hom 
rible example to show up defects @ 
the present farm-control plan, whidl 
he did not sponsor. The idea in Com 
gress is that Secretary Brannan could) 
have handled potatoes in a way that 
would avoid some of the troubles 
now have arisen. 
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ANY WAY YOU LIKE 
FINE BOURBON 


WITH A GOVERNMENT 
BONDED STAMP 








Of Topmost Choice 


When you take your first reveal- 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your 
search for a really choice bour- 
bon will end right there. From 
then on you’re sure to make 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 


OLD TAYLOR” 


100 PROOF 
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THE BLACKOUT 
WAS LIFTED ; 
LONG AGO... é 





Why Not Lift 


the Wartime Transportation Tax ? 


YOU ARE STILL PAYING A WARTIME TAX 
ON YOUR RAILROAD TICKET 


Yo¢ per mile Is per mile 
in a coach in a Pullman 


(Average accommodation) 


There is no more excuse for this tax right now than 
there is for a blackout! 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Go by Train — Safety, with Speed and Comfort 





